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Pews of the Week. 


AtrHouGH scarcely deserving the name of na- 
tional, the anti-Papal movement has stirred the 
whole of England and Scotland, and is provoking 
acounter movement in Ireland. We say it is not 
national, because it does not include the Irish, and 
still more because there is no evidence that it in- 
cludes the most numerous class of the English 
People—the working class. We have suspected 
this from the first; and at the public meeting in 
Bradford we see that a distinct claim was made to 
adjourn the meeting till the evening, in order that 
the working classes might express their opinion: 
no such adjournment was made, and we do not 
observe that in any place the opinion of the working 
class has been invited. Probably in Bradford, as 
in some other large towns, the opinion of the 
working classes is avoided, from the consciousness 
that the thinking and influential portion of those 
classes are too far gone in practical philosophy to 
have much respect for sectarian movements. Per- 
haps they may not universally admit the standing 
political dogma of this movement,—the spiritual 
supremacy of the Queen: that, no doubt, is the 
treason why the old Seceders of Scotland, a very 
numerous and much respected body, hold back 
from the movement. Birmingham, which is re- 
markable for intellectual activity and freedom, has 
had its meeting, and practically decided not to 
“pronounce.” In Ireland, the new and zealous 
Primate, Dr. Cullen, seconded by the ardent 
Bishop of Ardagh, is addressing the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and making them feel the anti-Catholic 
animus of Lord John Russell’s letter. 

Nevertheless, it is not to be denied that the 
movement is stirring in every part of England: 
the city of London, the University of Oxford, and 
the University of Cambridge, have paid a formal 
visit to Windsor, to lay their addresses before the 
Queen. The Duke of Norfolk, Premier Duke, 
Earl Marshal, highest temporal dignitary among 
the Roman Catholics of England, and celebrated 
suggester of “curry powder” for the poor, has 
ublicly endorsed Lord Beaumont’s anti-Papal 

tter. The Bishop of London has seen fit to 
“accept the resignation” of Mr. Bennett, of St. 
Barnabas, Pimlico. In fact, there is a sort of 
universal hubbub, the ferment encreasing. 

Great anxiety was felt to learn the purport of the 
royal answers to the addresses; it had been ru- 
moured that Lord John’s ultra Protestantism had 
been inspired by Queen Elizabeth’s representative, 
and it was expected that the royal lips would utter 
declarations at least as emphatic as the Durham 
epistle. At the first blush, the concise replies did 
hot appear to say much. It was supposed, how- 
ever, that like oracles and eggs, though small, 
they were full of latent vitality; and ingenious po- 
Iiticians have been very diligent in the endeavour 
to Interpret or hatch them. Without much success, 
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| giouscreed; still less when theantagonism is actuated 





You cannot get more out of them than the declara- | 
tion that Queen Victoria will do her duty; which | 
no one doubted. We suspect, not only that the | 
formal replies of Queen Victoria have been re- | 
strained by the usual necessities for awaiting the | 
deliberate conclusions of her responsible advisers, | 
and the codperation of Parliament, but that Mi- 
nisters themselves, who found it so easy to pro- | 
claim the necessity of doing something, do not find | 
it so easy to agree what it is they are to do. 
Among reflecting people there is great fear of 
the religious intolerance which may follow this anti- 
Papal impulse. We have no such fear; the two | 
things that look to be most threatened—the pro- | 
gress of Catholicism and the progress of Free | 
Opinion, are perhaps of all others the things least | 
endangered. Antagonism moved by a persecuting | 
spirit never yet checked the progress of any reli- 


by an alarm which confesses power in the creed 
assailed. It is too late in the day, however, to 
dread any intolerant ascendancy, Papal or Protes- 
tant: this violent conflict of sects will shake 
nothing so much as the sects themselves that are 
agitating. It unsettles opinion ; it jars the founda- 
tions of long-established bodies; it multiplies and 
widens the breaches in old organizations; it sub- 
jects sectarian doctrine to a hazardous clash with 
doctrine equally sectarian ; and the conflict of sects, 
reciprocally destructive, must disengage many more 
minds for the clear perception of the truths com- 
mon to all religion. ‘To us this discord sounds 
like the prelude of harmonious unity. 

A mad attempt in France, by the earnest reac- 
tionary Monsieur de Montalembert, to extract from 
the National Assembly a statute enforcing the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, is likely to result in nothing 
more substantial than a remarkable declaration 
which interrupted him. He mentioned persons at- 
tached to no religion, on which some one called 
out, “ They are the majority.” Monsieur de Mon- 
talambert denied their being a majority, though he 
admitted their being very numerous. In this 
country, the same class is in a very peculiar posi- 
tion: while its extent is concealed, on one side, by | 
the numbers who “conform,” it‘is daily losing 
numbers to those who, while they are attached to 
no particular sect, are seeking to define the terms 
of some more comprehensive faith, or are waiting 
while others seek. 

Our suspicion is confirmed, that the conference 
at Olmiitz was nothing more than a conspiracy of 





Royal Cabinets to filch from Europe the last relics | 
of the Revolution, and to settle the affairs of Ger- 
many without the Peoples of Germany: all the de- 
scriptions of the so-called settlement are falsified 
by the publication of the minute signed by the Aus- 
trian and Prussian Ministers. ‘There has been no 
settlement ; no terms are laid down for the settle- 
ment; it is clear that the so-called free con- 
fererence is a humbug. These things only are 
clear — that the King of Prussia has been 


frightened back into the fold of Royalty, and 
that he is, therefore, contriving to evade his own 
People, whose hopes he had been raising; that the 
Elector of Hesse is to be supported against his 
People, who are to be coerced into accepting terms 
dictated by the diplomatic and royal conspirators, 
the King of Prussia becoming an accomplice in the 
coercion; that the Holsteiners are likewise to be 
coerced into submission to the King of Denmark ; 
and that the “ free conference” of German states 
is to be a conference of delegates from the govern- 


| ments, excluding the Peoples of Germany! ‘The 


details of the plan on which Germany 1s to be 
newly arranged, are not foreshadowed, but the 
Emperor of Russia appears to be a kind of 
Assessor, or Patron Saint, presiding at these royal 
councils. Such is the return made by the royal 


| classes for the unprecedented forbearance of the 


People in the most recent of European revolutions— 
the most recent, but not the last, 

France continues to be, overtly at least, some- 
what quiescent in politics ; still chiefly interested 
about the trial at Angouléme. ‘I'he result has been, 
that the jury, after a most wonderfully copious and 
lax outpouring of evidence, took a charitable view 
of the whole, and pronounced the Abbé Gothland 
“* guilty, with extenuating circumstances ;” while 
they acquitted Madame du Sablon. What the 
“* extenuating circumstances ” can mean, it is diffi- 
cult to surmise, unless an Angouléme jury consider 
the threat to disclose one offence against the law 
provocation sufficient to extenuate the crime of 
murder. The extenuating circumstances, however, 
have saved his life, which is henceforth devoted to 
the forced labour of the French convict yards, As 
to the lady, though the evidence convicted her of a 
very inculpatory familiarity with Gothland’s house- 
hold throughout the affair, it did not at all amount 
to proof. 

At home, the preliminary police investigations 
into the more revolting charge against Mr. George 
Sloane, the special pleader, and his wife, bave re- 
sulted in Mr. Sloane’s being held to bail. 

Among the trials of the week, some interest has 
been created by an action for libel, which “ Captain 


| Aaron Smith” had instituted against Captain Cook, 


a correspondent of the Times. Mr. Smith is the 
person whom Mr. Cobden chastised for interrupt- 
ing a Peace Meeting, by averring that he had been 
guilty of piratical conduct. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Smith endeavoured to clear his character 
by getting up an affair of honour with Mr.Cobden; 
but that Mr. Cobden would not accommodate his 
antagonist by a reciprocity of honourable shots. 
Mr. Smith, therefore, appealed to the law against 
another of his assailants, who had printed the 
accusation in a very specific form. After a very 
full investigation of very old transactions, and a 
very clear, though somewhat free-and-easy sum- 
ming up by Lord Campbell, the jury awarded £10 
damages ; the bank-note being a certificate of cha- 
racter for the Captain to that amount, 
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THE DEPUTATIONS TO WINDSOR. 

The city of London, the University of Oxford, and 
the University of Cambridge sent their several depu- 
tations to Windsor Caatle, on . y before 
the Queen the expression of thei at the 
endeavour by the Bishop of exercise & 
power which the realm of England has almost ignored. 
Che attendance was worthy of the deeasion. The 
Lord Mayor and officers of the corporation assembled 
at Guildhall at half-past.4yight \o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded thence, at nine o’ clegk, to thé Great Western 
Railway station, Paddington, jwhich they left for 
Siough soon after ten o’cl On the members of 
the corporation — Slough they drew lots for 
the carriages, waitin ere to vonvey them-te and 
from Windsor, andy the procession having been 
jormed, proceeded in due ordey_.to Windsor, where 
they arrived about a quarter before twelve o’clock. 
‘the Great Western Railway Company placed at the 
disposal of the corporation the railway carriage hi- 
therto used by her Majesty; they also took down 
seventy private carriages and two hundred horses for 
the accommodation of those who went by the special 
train, 

The deputations from Cambridge and Oxford ar- 
rived about the same time as the London corporation, 
and at twelve o'clock, in spite of the cold, foggy day, 
nearly all the inhabitants of Windsor had turned out 
into the streets, to gaze upon the variegated crowd 
of aldermen, town-councillors, doctors and bachelors 
of divinity, masters of arts, and graduates in the va- 
rious faculties, who filled the streets. ‘The corpora- 
tion moved comfortably along in vehicles of various 
descriptions, from the gorgeous carriages of the 

and sheriffs to the occasional fly pressed into 
service at the railway station. The Universities 
humbly marehed on foot,—two and two; heads of 
houses, proctors, bedells, fellows and tutors, doctors, 
asters, and bachelors, tru along over the soft 
play from the Towri-hall to the Palace through 
files of people, who stood silently looking on. ‘The 
effect of the scene was solemn, In the Town-hall 
all was bustle and confusion—fellows looking for lost 
¢olleges, doctors on the look out for missing robes 
and hoods, masters in doubt as to whether a hat or 
a cap was “ the thing” for a deputation—a general 
toilette of band, tie, gown, and hood more remarkable 
for haste than elegance ; then a ceremonious gathering 
of dignitaries by an official after the order of their gra- 
duations, at which every one smiled, and which every 
one neglected except the few stately heads of houses, 
and py seer filing down stairs into the streets, where 
the order of the ion was soon rendered almost 
anvisible by a thick dark cloud of vapour which 
clung over hood and gown and band till they hung 
down in limp folds. But still the effect was the 
more solemn. There was a silence among the people 
‘and in the ranks of the learned army who were 
moving on so regularly, which was more stirring 
than even the cheers of an excited multitude. From 
the hall to the palace a number of police were drawn 
up to keep order, but there was no occasion for their 
services. As the sable mass moved slowly on, re- 
lieved in its uniformity here and there by purple and 
scarlet gowns, or white or purple hoods and bachelors’ 
sheepskins, the people now and then uttered a few 
cries in a subdued tone against the recent bull of 
Rome, but their general demeanour was tranquil and 
orderly, When the procession arrived at the castle 
the fog, lifting a little, discovered a body of the 
‘Guards drawn up in honour of the occasion, and the 
royal standard was visible from one of the turrets 
flagging lazily in theair. Pouring through the gates 
into the courtyard, the mingled procession of cor- 
porators and universitymen passed on to the en- 
trance, through a guard of honour drawn up to 
receive them, and were soon, to the annoyance of 
some of the exclusives of the body, mixed together in 
‘the hall. The corporation had the advantage of a 
‘good bright rallying colour, however, and soon extri- 
seated their bright robes from the dark colours of the 
universities. 
»: The corporation, having formed in one of the large 
@eception-rooms to the right of the staircase, had the 
honour of being first introduced to her Majesty, who 
was seated at the end of St. George’s-hall with her 
Court around her. Among those on the right of the 
‘throne were Lord John Russell, Sir G. Grey, the 
Marquis of Westminster, Lord Marcus Hill, the 
Marquis of Anglesey; the Ladies in Waiting and 
two"pages ‘of honour stood ‘on the left;‘and Prince 
Albert received the addresses and presented them to 
her Majesty. The sides of the hall near the’ throne 
were lined with the gentlemen of the Queen’s body 
guard in full uniform, and all the Ministers were in 
the Windsor or other official unifurm. Her Majesty’ 
was dressed in simple mourning. The corporation 
having advanced to the royal presence drew up, and 
the Right Honourable J. g Wortley, the Recorder, 
read the addres’, which expressed the utmost 
surprise and indignation at the Bishop of Rome's 
attempt “to partition this country into pretended 
dioceses of the Church of Rome,” hoped that such 
measures would be taken ss might be deemed proper 
under the circumstances, and condemned the Puseyite 
tendencies and practices of the Church of England in 
very plain terms. The Queen is described by the 


reporters as having listén 


inclined her head, as if in token of assent ; and, when 
it had been handed by her to Sir @. Grey, read, “in 
& clear sweet Voice, the following most gracious’ an- 
swef, every Word of which was caught ap with the 
gteatest eagerness ” :— : 

“T receive with much satisfaction your loyal and affec- 
tionate address. 

**T heartily coneur with you in your grateful acknow- 
ledgments of the many blessings conferred upon this 
highly-favoured nation, andin your attachment to the 
Protestant faith, and to the great principles of civil and 
religious liberty, in the defence of which the city of Lon- 
don has ever been conspicuous. 

“* That faith and those principles are so justly dear to 
the people of this country, that I confidently rely on their 
cordial support in upholding and maintaining them 
against any danger with which they may be threatened, 
from whatever quarter it may proceed.” 


When the reply had been handed to the corpora- 
tion, Sir P. Laurie, the mover, and Mr. Alderman 
Farebrother, the seconder of the address, had the 
honour of being presented to her Majesty by the Lord 
Mayor, after which the deputation retired. 

The deputation from the Court of Common Council 
were next introduced, and their address was also read 
by the Recorder. It was considerably longer than 
that of the Corporation, but did not differ materially 
in substance. There was the same strong condemua- 
tion of the Papal bull, and an equally strong expres- 
sion of alarm and regret at the Romanizing tenden- 
cies of the Puseyite portion of the Church. Her 
Majesty gave the following reply :— 

“ T sincerely thank you for your renewed assurances of 
unaltered attachment to my person and throne, and to 
the constitution of this country. 

“Your tried and consistent advocacy of the equal en- 
joyment of civil rights by all classes of your fellow-sub- 
jects entitles the expression of your sentiments on the 
present occasion to peculiar consideration. 

““You may be assured of my earnest desire and firm 
determination, under God’s blessing, to maintain unim- 
paired the religious liberty which is justly prized by the 
people of this country, and to uphold, as its surest safe- 

uard, the pure and Scriptural worship of the Protestant 
i which has long been happily established in this 
and.” 

The deputation having retired, after the usual cere- 
monials, the City Lieutenancy were introduced, in all 
the honours of their full uniform, and presented their 
address, which contained no allusion to Puseyism, but 
called for *‘ such further enactments as may be found 
adequate to the present emergency,’’ in the event of 
the law being insufficient to deal with ‘the attempt 
at usurpation by the See of Rome.” Her Majesty’s 
reply was in the following words :— 

** Your renewed assurances, on the present occasion, 
of devoted loyalty and affection to my person and Govern- 
ment are highly gratifying to me. 

“« It will continue to be, as it has ever been, my earnest 
endeavour, in the exercise of the power and authority en- 
trusted to me, as the supreme governor of this realm, to 
maintain the independence and uphold the constitutional 
liberties of my people against all aggression and en- 
eroachment.” 

The — Lieutenants then retired, and joined their 
corporate brethren in the Waterloo-hall, where a sub- 
stantial luncheon was prepared for them. While these 
Prosopilings were taking place, the members of the 

niversities were assembled in two separate recep- 
tion-rooms on the left of the staircase. The Duke of 
Wellington was an object of attraction common to 
them both, and Cambridge flocked freely into the 
Oxford room to gaze on his Grace, who was seated 
by himself at one side of the apartment, in the full 
dress of Chancellor of Oxford, while by him stood 
Sir Harry Inglis and the authorities of the University, 
whom their juniors irreverently denominated the 
“‘Dons.”’ The deputation, from Oxford was headed 
by the Duke of Wellington. The address, which was 
read by the Duke, expressed the “steadfast ad- 
herence to the ag which called the house of 
Brunswick to the British throne,” recognized the 
Queen as the head of the Church, “under God,” 
protested against the Papal intrusion, professed 
their ‘‘ faithful adherénce to the principles, doctrine, 
and discipline of our Reformed Church,’’ and, 
finally, assured her Majesty that it would be their 
earnest endeavour to train up the youth entrusted 
to their care “in faithful attachment to the truths of 
Holy Scripture, as set forth in the articles and for- 
mularies of our Reformed Church.” Her Majesty’s 
reply was in the following terms :— 

“T accept, with much satisfaction, the renewed proof 
afforded by your address of your attachment and loyalty 
to my person and Government, and of your steadfast 
adherence to the principles of the constitution. 

“It has ever been, and will continue to be, my endea- 
your to promote the efficiency and maintain the purity of 
“our Reformed Church, the supreme government of 
whith, under God, is by law confided to me, an@ it is 
highly gratifying to me to be assured of your faithful 
adherence to its principles, doctrine, and discipline. 

* While I cordially concur in the wish that all classes 
of my subjects should enjoy the free exercise of their re- 
ligion, you may Tely on my determinatidn to uphéld 
alike the rights of my Crown and the independence of 
my people against all aggressions and encroachments of 





any foreign power. , 


ai 
qd witht great attention to 
the address. At several s of it she slightl 
i . ed care jn faithful attachment to the truths of Holy Seyi 





“ ben | earnest endeavour, in the discharge of won 
important duties, to traindp the youth entrusted to 


ture, cannot fail, under God’s blessing, to h 

ful effect in strengthening the deheaat of our Prot 
faith, _ if preserving inviolate the Privileges which 
are justly dear to the people of this country,” 

The deputation from Cambridge was next intro. 
duced. After a short delay in the Armoury. 
outside St. George’s-hall, during which the yo 
members were rendered rather impatient by the sight 
of the corporatérs defiling from luncheon, and by the 
rumour that the sister university, being too late in 
assembling, had unduly delayed them, Prince A] 
in the robes of Chancellor of Cambridge, came from 
the hall, and received the deputation with much 
courtesy, conversing for a few moments with several 
of the gentlemen with whom he was acquainted, The 
deputation then advanced, headed by his Royal 
Highness. 

The address was read by Prince Albert. It cop. 
tained noallusionto Puseyism, nor, indeed, anythingof 
a remarkable nature. The Queen, having received the 
address from Prince Albert, and having given it into 
the custody of the Secretary of State, proceeded tg 
read the tollowing reply, which was most anxious} 
listened to. Her Majesty read it with great delj. 
beration, and with decided accents :— 

**T thank you for your loyal and dutiful address. 

** IT fully participate in your expression of gratitude to 
Almighty God for the blessings which He has been pleased 
to bestow upon this country, and I rejoice in the proof 
which have been given of the zealous and undiminished 
attachment of the English people to the principles as. 
serted at the Reformation. 

“While it is my earnest wish that complete freedom 
of conscience should be enjoyed by all classes of my sub- 
jects, it is my constant aim to uphold the just privileges 
and extend the usefulness of the Church established } 
law in this country, and to secure to my people the full 
possession of their ancient rights and liberties.” 


The ‘deputation then retired into the Waterloo. 
hall, and, while partaking»of the luncheon, discussed 
very freely the meaning of the reply. It was gene- 
rally remarked that her Majesty looked very well, 
though somewhat flushed, and various opinions were 
ee with respect to the demeanour of Lord John 

tussell, who had stood with his finger on his lips 
and with downcast head during the greater part of 
the time that was occupied by the address and reply, 
About two o’clock all the members of the deputa- 
tions had taken their leave, and the castle resumed 
its ordinary quiet aspect. 


THE ANTI-POPERY MOVEMENT. 

The excitement on the Papal question continues 
to subside, at least so far as public meetings are con- 
cerned, partly, however, because most of the large 
towns have now pronounced, either one way of an- 
other, on the subject. Among the notable events of 
the week, relating to this cause, may be mentioned 
the meetings at Bradford and Birmingham. In the 
former town the Churchmen, finding that public 
feeling was decidedly opposed to any meeting against 
the Catholics, so worded the placard convening the 
meeting, that none but themselves could take any 
part in it. The leading Dissenters decided that, 
owing to the wording of the placard, no opposition 
could be offered. Notwithstanding the Chartsts and 
Catholics mustered in very large numbers, and car- 
ried, by five to one, a motion for adjourning the 
meeting until eight o’clock in the evening, in order 
to give the working men an opportunity of attending 
—it had been called for eleven in the forenoon—the 
chairman refused to abide by their decision, and 
attempted to carry on the proceedings, when every 
speaker was met by hissing, hooting, &c.; in the 
midst of which a memorial to the Queen was moved 
and seconded, calling for repressive laws against the 
Catholics. Mr. D. Lightowler moved an amendment, 
deprecating any interference of the civil power in 
matters of religion, The chairman refused to putit 
to the meeting ; but,. on its being submitted by an- 
other person, it was carried by a majority of two to 
one, ' 

At the Birmingham meeting, which was heldin 
the Town-hall, on Wednesday, the Church party and 
their followers were signally defeated, Not less that 
8000 persons were present. The first speaker was 
Mr. James Taylor, who proposed a memorial to the 
Queen, calling upon her to take steps to vindicate 
the royal prerogative: The motion having beet 
secondedj amid much interruption, by Dr. Melsom, 
a Wesleyan, Mr. Joseph Sturge came forward to pro 
pose an amendment denying that the recent appoint 
ment of a Roman Catholic hierarchy in this country 
calls for any legislative interference, ‘The amend- 
ment was seconded by Mr. George Edmonds, clerk 
of the peace. The Reverend Angel James, Dissenting 
minister, supported the address, on the —_ that 
Roman’ Catholicism is a pérsecuting religion. He 


was followed by Mr. George Dawson, in a pow 

spéech, which told strongly in favour of the amend- 
ment. He said he opposed the Pope, because he was 
an aut-and-out Protestant ; but he could not go along 
with the last #peaker, because his Protestantism 
wentarther than that of Mr. James. He protested 
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against the payment of priests by the state. Priest- 
craft was dangerous only when thus bribed, and for 
his he was as conscientiously opposed to sup- 
porting English bishops as Roman ones, As to per- 
secution, what church was it that should throw the 
first stone? Let fair play be given to all. Luther 
said it wasright to punish heretics. John Calvin, in 
a damnable passion, burned Servetus, and Melanc- 
thon approved of the deed, Had the Nonconformists 
torn a page out of history, and forgotten how they 
had been treated by the Church of England? If 
going over the records of persecution was to be 
the fashion, let them either agree to put a seal 
on the book, or else agree to read every page of it. 
He went on in a masterly style, tearing to rags the 
flimsy arguments of the speakers in favour of penal 
enactments, and wound up by an eloquent appeal to 
the men of Birmingham, whom he called upon to 
show themselves foremost in driving back the cry of 
“ No Popery.”’ 

“They remembered the crowd that mobbed the good 
Priestley, when hounded on by the persecuting spirit of 
fanaticism ; and glorious would it be if that town wiped 
out this blot by recording its vote—as the freest of all 
free towns of England—in favour of religious liberty.” 

Several other speakers addressed the meeting, after 
which the chairman put the amendment, which was 
lost by asmall majority. The original motion was 
then put, and it was also lost. This was justly con- 
sidered by the supporters of the amendment as a 
victory, and was received with tremendous cheering 
and waving of hats and handkerchiefs. 

A numerous meeting of the Protestant clergy of 
Dublin was held last week, but they wisely agreed 
to adopt no resolutions till they had ascertained what 
answer the Queen would give to the anti-Papal de- 

tations. At Harwich, Slough, Stoney Stratford, 

ersey, Dartford, and various other places, meetings 
have also been held, at which strong resolutions of 
the usual kind have been passed. At Birkenhead 
preparations were making to hold another public 
meeting in the Market-square, but the magistrates, 
having received intimation that the Catholic labourers 
employed in the docks intended to attend in great 
strength, refused to lend the assistance of the police 
to keep order, and stated that they would hold those 
who called the meeting responsible for any damage 
which might occur from the holding of it. 

A very crowded meeting was held in Surrey Chapel, 
Blackfriars, on Tuesday evening, the Reverend J. 
Sherman in the chair. Dr. Stowell, of Cheshunt, re- 
marked, that the Protestant remonstrance was not 
the mere outbreak of a mob, not the gathering of a 
political party, not the outbreak of a long-smoulder- 
ing sense of injustice, but the indignant outburst of 
a great and generous people who had been taken by 
surprise by an act of most unwarrantable intrusion. 
A writer in the Times had asked what Protestants 
would do? They would do a great deal. Persecute 
they would not, but protest they would. (Cheers.) 
They would address her Majesty as a Protestant and 
an august monarch, and ask her to protect them 
against the Popish aggression. (Cheers.) It was his 
belief that Protestant Dissenters did not go far enough 
in simply objecting to the hierarchy in the Church of 
England. At allevents, if they objected to the esta- 
blished hierarchy, they must, in order to be consis- 
tent, oppose the establishment of any new hierarchy. 
(Cheers.) The Reverend Dr. Cumming also addressed 
the meeting, and suggested “ the propriety of an act 
of Parliament, providing that every bishop or arch- 
bishop who assumed temporal jurisdiction in virtne 
of the Papal bull, should, for the first offence, be 
fined £500, and, for the second, be transported to 
Botany Bay.” 

The Catholic Duke of Norfolk has addressed a 
laconic, but pregnant, note to Lord Beaumont: 

“ Arundel Castle, Nov. 28. 
.“‘My dear Lord,—I so entirely coincide with the opi- 
nions in your letter to Lord Zetland, that I must write to 
you to express my agreement with you. I should think 
that many must feel, as we do, that ultramontane opi- 
nions are totally incompatible with allegiance to our Sove- 
reign, and with our Constitution. 
“I am, my dear Lord, faithfully yours, 
“ To the Lord Beaumont.” “ NORFOLK. 


The following is a copy of the answer given by the 
Reverend John Sinclair, Archdeacon of Middlesex, 
to a letter written by a gentleman in Pimlico on the 
the subject of the Puseyite practices which prevail 
in St. Barnabas :— 

“i “ Vicarage, Kensington, Dec. 7, 1850. 

Sir,—In reply to your enquiry, 1 hasten to iniorm 
you that the Bishop of London intends to direct his 
archdeacons to visit all the churches and chapels in which 
the forms and ceremonies referred to in his late charge 
are persisted in. It will be my duty to hold a visitation 
at St. Barnabas, and I trust that the result will be satis- 
factory to the public.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
faithful servant, ‘** Joun SINCLAIR.” 


The Bishop of Llandaff has issued an address to 
the clergy of his diocese, in reply to an address from 
them, in which he states that the tendency in our 
Church to Romanizing practices has emboldened the 
Pope to this step. 

We have it trom good authority that Mr. Bright, 
M.P. for Manchester, regards Lord John Russell’s 





recent letter to the Bishop of Durham as inconsistent 
and disreputable ; and we may expect to find him 
the powerful aud unflinching advocate of religious 
freedom in the House of Commons and elsewhere.— 
Gateshead Observer. 





CARDINAL WISEMAN’S LECTURE. 


The Archbishop of Westminster delivered a lec- 
ture in St. George’s Roman Catholic Church, South- 
wark, on Sunday evening, the first of a series of three 
upon the subject of the new Papal hierarchy. After 
giving a brief history of the Catholic hierarchy, he 
proceeded to show, in the following passage, what 
the amount of difference was between the previous 
and present position of the Catholic Bishops :— 


‘1. Not one of them has received, or will receive, any 
new consecration. Not one, in other words, will be one 
atom more a Bishop than he was before. 

‘2. Not one enlarges or alters materially the limits of 
his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Some few counties are 
transferred from the limits of one former district to 
another, but these are only slight deviations from the 
principle of merely changing districts into dioceses. 

‘* 3. Not one obtains any encreased power or jurisdic- 
tion over clergy or laity, or property, or trusts, or any 
person or thing. If anything, powers before held are 
curtailed or limited. 

‘« 4, Not one probably will change his place of resi- 
dence. 

‘5. Not one will gain, by the change, any encrease of 
emoluments or of income. 

6, Not one acquires, or dreams of acquiring, the 
slightest alteration of social position or legal addition of 
title or honour. 

** Each one remains where he was, as he was, and 
what he was, with the sole change, so far as outward 
relations go, of the title which he bears. He, for instance, 
who was Bishop of Hetalonia is Bishop of Birmingham, 
where he has always lived in honour ; he who was Bishop 
of Samosata is now of Hexham, and will no doubt con- 
tinue to live at Darlington, where he has lived respected 
by all, till now.” 


He endeavoured in the following passage to throw 
ridicule upon the great agitation which the Papal 
bull has produced :— 


** Suppose that any one had told you, six months ago, 
that the Bishop of Rome had it in his power to throw 
this vast empire into convulsions, to upheave, ‘ by the 
breath of his nostrils,’ the granite foundations of the 
noble British constitution; to shake to its basis the 
throne of our gracious Queen, which rests secure upon 
the affections of every subject (of none more than of Ca- 
tholics); to despoil of its rights and prerogatives a 
Church which has a thousand roots in the very substance 
of the nation, to imperil the religion of the Bibie in all 
its various diramations, and finally to introduce all that 
has been a popular bugbear in Popery into your very 
families; had any one told you, six months ago, that the 
Bishop of Rome had power to do all this in England, you 
would have laughed; yes, you would have laughed to 
scorn the man who should have presumed to tell you that 
he had such tremendous power. 

‘“« And if, by way of jest, or through curiosity, you had 
asked the fanatic who told you so, by what wonderful 
machinery, by what magical agency he could do all this; 
and he had answered you, ‘ by a scrap of paper, wherein 
he should desire the Catholic districts of England to be 
thenceforth called dioceses, and the Bishop of Trachis 
to be called Bishop of Beverley, and the Bishop of ‘Tloa 
to be called Bishop of Liverpool;’ you would, I am 
sure, have considered the man little better than an idiot 
who asserted or believed in such effects from such a 
cause. 

‘** And yet, now that this has been done, all those ter- 
rible consequences are seen to have flowed from it: the 
nation is made to believe that the Pope has possessed 
and has exercised this tremendous power. But go back 
to your former cooler judgments, and through them 
look at the matter now effected, as you would have 
looked upon it when spoken of as a future, and you will 
see that it is ridiculous to attribute such mighty results 
to so simple an act of ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” 

In the conclusion of this article he tried to show 
that the influence of the Pope would be lessened 
rather than encreased by the change, and in corrobo- 
ration of this opinion he said he had been assured, 
upon excellent authority, “that, even in 1799, Pitt 
suggested to Chancellor Erskine, as one good mode of 
diminishing English prejudices in regard to Catholics, 
that the Bishops should cease to be Vicars Apostolic, 
and become local titulars.”” 





A WARNING TO THE PUSEYITES. 

The first step in the way of casting Puseyism out 
of the Church of England has been taken by the 
Bishop of London, With great reluctance, no doubt, 
seeing what his own tendencies are, he has found 
himself obliged to give way so far to public opinion 
as to call upon the Reverend Mr. Bennett to resign 
the living of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, and the cele- 
brated chapelry of St. Barnabas. A long corre- 
spondence between the bishop and the priest appears 
in the Times of Thursday, from which we learn that, 
so early as the 7th of January, 1847, C. J. London 
warned Mr. Bennett that he was ‘‘carrying things 
too far ;”’ but as Mr. Bennett continued to go on 
with his “ excessive ritualism’”’ without any renewed 
remonstrances from the bishop, we may reasonably 


| 





complained to the bishop of certain peculiarities in 
the mode of celebrating divine service, and, in con- 
sequence, the latter expressed to Mr. Bennett his 
disapproval of so much form, “ especially of the pro- 
cession with the elements, and of the choristers re- 
ceiving the communion before the other communi- 
cants.” At the same time, however, if an incumbent 
thought proper to adopt those practices, “ seein 
that he has the rubric in his favour,’” he question 
whether he had any authority to prohibit him. This 
was clearly sanctioning what Lord Jchn Russell 
would call the Romanizing mummeries of St. Paul's. 
What more natural then than that Mr. Bennett 
should go a little further in the programme for St. 
Barnabas. But public attention had by this time 
been directed more sharply to the question, and the 
Bishop began to deem it his duty to interfere. 
Finding that a number of “ additional novelties ’’ had 
been added to the performance of divine service at 
the new chapel, Charles James wrote to Mr. Bennett 
expressing a fear that he was exciting or encouraging 
in the members of his congregation ‘a taste for 
forms and observances which would lead them to 
seek for its fuller gratification in the Church of 
Rome.” [This is precisely what the Presbyterians 
and Independents say of the whole ritual of the 
Church of England.] The forms of which he com- 
plained were the following :— 


“Your posture, and that of your curates, in cele- 
brating the holy communion ; the not giving the cup 
into the hands of the communicants, and the putting the 
bread into their mouths instead of delivering it into their 
hands ; the form of words used before the sermon instead 
of a collect andthe Lord’s Prayer, and the crossing of 
themselves by the clergy present.” 


In reply to this remonstrance Mr. Bennett justified 
the use of all the forms and observances he had 
adopted, and declared his determination to resign 
rather than give them up. The next letter from the 
Bishop appears to have been on the 16th of 
October, in which he tried to convince Mr. 
Bennett that he was wrong, and that he would 
have no just cause to resign though he were 
restrained from going on with his * excessive ritual- 
ism.”’ This had no effect upon the incumbent of 
St. Paul’s, who, in a letter dated October 30, declared 
himself ready to resign at once, if his lordship would 
say that such a step would promote the peace and better 
ordering of the Church. The Bishop replied on the 
16th of November, shortly after the appearance of the 
Papal Bull, by calling upon Mr. Bennett either 
to give up the practices complained of or resign. 
This the latter seemed not quite willing to do, how- 
ever. He tried to make terms with the Bishop, by 
proposing to change everything in the rites and cere- 
monies, he observed, which was not warranted by the 
Book of Common Prayer, the canons of the Church, 
or the practice of the cathedrals. The Bishop would 
not listen to this. He was now becoming angry with 
the incumbent of St. Paul’s. In a letter written on 
the 27th of November he deliberately told him that, 
unless he was prepared to give up all the practices 
complained of, he would call upon him to fultil his 
promise of retiring from his charge. In answer to 
this Mr. Bennett tormally resigned the curacy of St. 
Paul's, which has been accepted by the Bishop. 
It is said that Mr, Bennett intends to join the 
Oratorians, but this is a mere rumour, 





SUNDAY OBSERVANCE IN FRANCE. 


The Ultra-Catholic party in the National Assembly 
appear to be following in the footsteps of the Ag- 
newites in England, On Monday M. de Montalem- 
bert brought forward a report of a committee lately 
appointed relative to the observance of Sunday. He 
said that the observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
was a blessing and a duty, and had been shamefully 
violated in France. The non-cbservance of that sacred 
day was a public profession of atheism—a defiance 
thrown to the Creator. The demoralizing effects of 
their neglect uf that holy day might be seen in the 
encreased number of cabarets, which amounted to 
332,000 in France. It was full time to remedy the 
evil, and to pay some attention to the moral improve- 
ment of the labouring classes. M. Montalembert 
then read the different clauses of the project, b 
which it is proposed that Sunday observance sha 
be regulated. By the first article of the project it is 
expressly forbidden to execute, on Sundays or holy- 
days, any works paid out of the funds of the treasury, 
the deparments, or the communes. By subsequent 
articles masters are forbidden to compel their servants 
or labourers to work on the Sabbath. An exception 
is made in favour of the vendors of food, persons 
employed on the railroads, canals, harbours, &c. The 
Mayors of Communes under 3000 souls are empowered 
to order shops to be closed during divine service, and 
the soldiers of the army and navy are to be allowed 
two hours to attend some place of worship. No dis- 
cussion has yet taken place on the question, 





THE OLMUTZ TREATY. 
This important treaty has at length been made 


conclude that the latter was not very much in earnest. | public by the Berlin press, from which it will be seen 
In February, 1849, one of Mr, Bennett’s parishioners | that the statements made relating to it at first have 
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been grossly incorrect. ‘The following are its leading 
conditions :— 


“1. The pacification of Holstein by Austrian troops 
will not take place. ‘A Prussian and an Austrian com- 
missioner will meet two commissionérs appointed re- 
spectively by Denmark and Holstein for the purpose of 
effecting a peace between Denmark and the Duchies. 
The first principles of this peace are—that the authorit 
of the Sovereign shall be restored; that Holstein shall 
remain part of the Germanic Confederation; and that 
Schleswig shall not be incorporated with Denmark, but 
on the contrary, it shall remain in its former union with 
Holstein. All other disputable points are left to the 
‘Free Conferences,’ If the Stadtholders should refuse 
to make peace on these terms, Holstein will be occupied 
by a corps of Austrian troops, acting in the name, not of 
the Frankfort Diet, but of Austria and Prussia. 

“2. The Hessian question will be settled by the evacua- 
tion of Hesse, by both the Austrian and Prussian troops. 
It will be left to the Elector to come to terms with the 
Assembly of Estates, and thus to restore the legal state 
of hiscountry. If an understanding cannot be effected 
inthis way, the country will be occupied by Austrian 
troops acting as the Elector’s auxiliaries (that is to say, 
not as Federal troops), in the same manner as Prussian 
forces at one time acted for the Grand Duke of Baden ; 
and in this case the mediation will be undertaken by a 
Prussian and an Austrian commissioner. 

“3. In the question of the German Constitution it 
has been agreed that Austria and Prussia shall act on a 
footing of perfect equality. The Free Conferences will 
create a central organ, which is to be composed of the 
former votes of the lesser Confederation; and the 
federal pact shall be subjected to a revision. The exe- 
cutive power in this Confederation will belong to Austria 
and Prussia alone. Austria reserves its declaration as 
to which of its provinces will enter this new Confedera- 
tion, in which there will be no popular representation. 
With respect to article 11th of the federal pact, which 
provides that for such purposes the assent of the central 
power shail be indispensable, the states will be autho- 
rized to form separate ieagues. 

««4, All the German States are to take part inthe Free 
Conferences, which will be opened at Dresden in the 
course of this very month. 

“<5. The Prussian army, as well as the Federal troops, 
will for the present remain on a war footing. 

‘6. Tbe transactions of the Federal Diet will cease. 
The Federal Diet has no vote on any of the above ques- 
tions.” 

The latest accounts from Berlin affirm that the re- 
duction of the army had been decreed. Letters from 
Frankfort state that the Austrian troops occupied 
Marburg, where they commanded the railroad from 
Frankfort to Cassel, and that they continued to 
advance. 





THE EXTRAORDINARY POISONING CASE. 


The trial of Father Gothland and Madame du 
Sablon, for administering poison to the priest’s house- 
keeper was brought to a close on ‘Thursday week. 
Throughout the whole trial the most intense interest 
prevailed in the town of Angouleme. The court was 
crowded to excess by the eminent persons of the city 
and neighbourhood, and of Bordeaux, Perigueux, 
Cognac, and Poitiers. Strangers had flocked to the 
town in shoals, and the hotels were entirely full, 
Vast crowds assembled in the streets to see the 
aceused pass to and from the court, and a strong 
military force was required to form a passage for 
them. In passing to the court Madame du Sablon 
was supported on the arm of her husband, and was 
accompanied by some relatives and friends, among 
whom were several ladies. Gothland leaned on the 
arms of two of his parishioners of St. Germain, his 
parish, in which the alleged crime was committed, 
and was surrounded by others. Out of doors the 
people hissed and hooted the accused, and on one 
occasion several persons were arrested. 

The evidence as to the character of Gothland was 
very complete. While in prison he was said to have 
told a man named Dubois that one day when he was 
drunk he was called on to administer the Sacrament 
toa dying woman, but in staggering along he had 
lost /e bon Dieu (the consecrated wafer). He, how- 
ever, made, he said, the usual signs over the dying 
person, and she believed that “she had swallowed /e 
bon Diew!"’ Another prisoner, who was confined for 
having taken part in a duel, gave an account of some 
conversations with Gothland, in which the latter 
had said “he would run away with Madame du 
Sablon, as she had a good fortune and he had 
none.”” On another occasion he said he did not 
care much about his gown; he would throw it 
aside if he could find a wealthy woman like 
Madame du Sablon. When told that Dr. du 
Sablon had attempted snicide, “Ah!’’ said he, ‘‘heis 
suchan oldass.”” The Juge de Paix, ofthe canton of 
Montbron, stated that the Curé Bissette had been 
removed from the parish of St. Germain in conse- 
quence of a criminal connection with Madame du 
Sablon. It was also given out that Madame du Sablon 
had written an improper letter toa young man, named 
Duvignon, and had sent him a book of indecent 
songs. 

The Procureur of the Republic then entered into 
an elaborate examination of the circumstances of the 
ease, and contended that it was clearly proved that 
the deceased had died from poison administered on 
successive days; that Gothland had poisoned her 


because she had discovered and revealed the secret 
of his adulterous connection with Madame du 
Sablon’; and that the female prisoner had supplied 
the poison, and assisted in the perpetration of the 
crime. 

M. Georgeon, advocate of the accused Gothland, 
then proceeded to address the jury. He maintained 
that it had not been proved that any adultery had 
been committed, and, consequently, that the accused 
could have had no reason to poison the deceased. 
He laboured to prove that all the imputations that 
had been cast upon Gothland were unfounded, and 
that his liaison with Madame Allier, on which such 
stress had been laid to prove the immorality of his 
character, was a perfectly innocent one. He argued 
that the deceased had spread the reports of an adul- 
terous connection between Gothland and Madame du 
Sablon to avenge herself for having been dismissed 
from his service ; and that all that she had said on 
the subject was an odious calumny. 

The jury, after two hours’ deliberation, found 
Father Gothland guilty of the charge of having com- 
mitted murder by poison, with extenuating circum- 
stances, and he has been condemned to the galleys 
for life. Madame du Sablon was acquitted, 

What the “ circonstances attenuantes”’ in this re- 
volting case are, it would be impossible for any simple 
mind to find out. Father Gothland, fearing to be 
discovered in an intrigue with a married woman, de- 
liberately poisons his old housekeeper, who had 
detected his guilt. According to the evidence of 
medical men the woman must have been poisoned by 
repeated doses. It was the priest himself who 
attended upon her, who prescribed for her, and also 
administered the doses—nay, it was he, who, with 
horrible sacrilege, affected to bestow the rites of the 
Church on his victim. If ever murder wag attended 
with circumstances of diabolical aggravation it was 
this—nor can it be allowed that the jury did not 
know it—why they admitted mitigating cireum- 
stances can only be explained by the fear they pro- 
bably felt at handing an ecclesiastic over to the public 
executioner. 





ATROCIOUS CRUELTY TO A SERVANT. 

One of the most atrocious cases of systematic ill- 
treatment of a servant by her master and mistress 
we have heard of for many years was brought before 
Alderman Humphrey, at the Guildhall, on Saturday. 
Some days previous an application had been made for 
a summons against a Mr. George Sloane, a special 
pleader, residing in Pump-court, ‘Temple, for sundry 
assaults, and a series of wilful and premeditated acts 
of cruelty towards a female servant in his employ. 
It appeared from the statement then made, that Mr. 
Sloane had in his service a girl named Jane Wilbred, 
whom he procured about two years azo, from the 
West London Union. During the first five or six 
months the girl was treated with tolerable kindness ; 
but after that ;eriod a system of the most revolting 
cruelty was resorted to, the particulars of which almost 
exceed credibility. By these means she was reduced 
to a perfect skeleton, and almost unable to walk. 
While in that state she was noticed by two gentle- 
men who occupied chambers in the same house, 
named respectively Phillimore and Fry, Through 
the instrumentality of these gentlemen she was re- 
moved from Mr. Sloane's care, and a medical man 
was called in, who thought her life in such danger 
from the treatment she had undergone, that he di- 
rected her immediate removal to the Royal Free 
Hospital, and took steps, in conjunction with Mr. 
Phillimore and Mr. Fry, to bring the case under the 
cognizance of the civil magistrates, As it was un- 
certain when the girl, Jane Wilbred, would be able 
to bear an examination, it was not known when the 
case would come on; but, nevertheless, upon the 
mere chance, the court was crowded to excess. The 
girl was brought from the hospital in a cab, and re- 
mained in the alderman’s private room until called 
upon to give evidence, 

From the evidence of several respectable witnesses 
it appeared that the poor girl, who had come out of 
the workhouse in good health and excellent con- 
dition, had been an objectof remark and commise- 
ration among the neighbours ever since last spring. 
Within the last fortnight their sympathy for her had 
been excited still more strongly by the look of star- 
vation and illness which she wore. Among others 
Mr. F. G, Phillimore, a barrister, who lived next 
door to Mr. Sloane, had his attention called to the | 
wretched condition of the poor girl, and from what | 
he heard, he, in company with Mr, Fry, another bar- 
rister living in the same place, waited upon Mr. 
Sloane and demanded that the girl should be ce- 


found that the gil had the marks of severe beatin, 
on her back and shoulders, that her bones were 
most coming thtough her skin, and that she could 
not hold herself upright from weakness. At first 
appeared to improve under the care of the la 

but although the latter gave her very little food, it 
seemed too much for her weak stomach. 

It was then thought advisable to call in medical 
aid, and, accordingly, Dr. Marsden, surgeon to the 
Royal Free Hospital, saw her on Monday week, at 
Mr. Phillimore’s request. She was then in a most 
exhausted condition. ‘The pulse scarcely perceptib| 
and the extremities very cold and livid. The - 
spiration was feeble, and she was almost unable to 
speak, indeed it was with difficulty that he got her 
to answer his questions at all. Having made a care. 
ful examination of her, he came to the conclusion 
that there was no disease in existence. It was a case 
resulting entirely from want of sufficient food for 
many months, otherwise the girl never could haye 
been in such an attenuated and low condition ag she 
then was, Ie ordered some light and nutritious food 
to be given in very moderate quantities, and advised 
her immediate removal to some hospital. She was 
taken to the Royal Free Hospital in the Gray’s-inn. 
road on the following morning, and under the very 
careful attendance and care bestowed on her she 
appears to have rallied and to be in a fair way of re. 
covery. Dr. Marsden felt satisfied, however, that, 
but for the interference of Mr. Phillimore, the 
girl must have died. Owing tothe want of food and 
warmth she could not have existed many days longer, 
He had been in the constant habit, during the last 
twenty years, of seeing cases of extreme distress, in 
many of which the parties had died a few hours after 
their admission into the hospital, but he had never 
seen a case at all approaching the appearance pre- 
sented by that girl. He could not have believed that 
a person could be so reduced and live, 

After the evidence against Mr. Sloane had been 
heard, the girl was brought into court. She was 
placed in an easy chair, and supported on pillows, 
and during the whole course of her examination it 
was almost impossible to perceive that she was living, 
but for the motion of her eyes and lips, She was 
placed by the side of the presiding alderman, who 
had to put his ear close to her mouth to catch the 
feeble accents which she uttered with great difficulty 
and at long intervals. Having repeated the form of 
oath and kissed the book, which was placed to her 
lips, she commenced her truly heartrending tale, the 
like of which, perhaps, was never heard, even ina 
court of justice. It will be necessary to state that her 
replies to the questions asked only reached the ear of 
the alderman, who stooped over her for that purpose, 
and he in turn repeated them to Mr. Wood, the chief 
clerk, in a loud voice, that the reporters might hear. 
We give her statement precisely in her own words as 
it reached the court. 


“Jane Wilbred said: Iam going on for eighteen. I 
recollect being in the West London Union. On the 19th 
of July, going on for two years ago, I left it to go to Mr. 
Sloane’s. I recollect that Mrs. Sloane came to the union 
forme. Mrs. Sloane agreed to take me into her service. 
I never received any wages. Mr. Parker, the governor 
of the West London Union, went with me to Mrs. 
Sloane’s. It was at 6, Pump-court, Temple. Where I 
went to I did all the work. I had none of the cooking 
todo. I had to clean the offices, make the beds, run of 
errands, and also to wash the clothes belonging to Mr. 
and Mrs. Sloane, and those of a young lady living with 
Mr. Sloane, as well as my own. I had to wash generally 
once a-week, but sometimes once a fortnight. I h 
only one bed to make, for the young lady used to take a 
sofa into one of the sitting rooms and sleep there. She 
was living there all the time I was in Mr. Sloane’s ser- 
vice. I had my bed-room. It was a little room between 
the young lady’s and that of Mr. Sloane. I had to sleep 
on a mattrass placed on a bedstead. There were clothes 
upon it. At first they treated me very well; but after 
three months they took away the pillow, and I had to 
use my own clothes instead. At first I had a blanket, 
counterpane, and sheet ; but they took away the blanket, 
and I had only the sheet and counterpane. It was Mrs. 
Sloane did this. 

“Mr. Clarkson said it was quite clear that the de- 
fendant had nothing to do with it, and that evidence 
ought not to be taken against him. 

* The Alderman thought otherwise. Mrs. Sloane was 
supposed to act under his guidance, therefore defendant 
was answerable for her conduct. 

‘« Jane Wilbred continued: I used to get bread-and- 
dripping and coffee for breakfast, and meat and potatoes 
for dinner, and also tea and bread-and-butter in the even 
ing. ‘That was only at first. A few months afterwards 
they gave meonly a little bit of bread and mustard for 
breakfast, with coffee and carraway seeds. It was often 





livered into his (Mr. Phillimore’s) custody. This was 

done, after some hesitation, on the part of her mas- | 
ter. Mr. Phillimore having sent for some food for | 
the unfortunate creature, went to Sloane and told | 
him that he should not have the girl again, but that | 
she should be placed under the care of the laundress | 
until she was so far convalescent as to be enabled to | 
return to the union. Mr, Sloane made some objec- | 
tion to this proceeding, but at length gave way and | 
left the room directly after. The laundress having | 





taken the girl under her care, took her home, washed 
her, and put her to bed, On examining her she | 


eleven and twelve, and sometimes one o’clock in the day 
before I got even that, and I never had anything before 
that time, though I rose tomy work as early as six o'clock 
in the morning. There was a cupboard where they kept 
the bread. I never could get to it, but if I could find 
pieces of bread left out [used to eat them. I had only 
for my dinner a little bread and broth with a quantity of 
mustard in it. When there was not mustard they gave 

epper in such quantities that it used to burn my mouth’ 

he last time I had meat was about a month before Mr. 
Phillimore saw me; then I had a little beef, but not 
nearly so much asl could eat. It was generally six or- 
seven o’clock in the evening before ever 1 got any dinnel; 


sometimes before and sometimes after Mr. and 
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Sloanedined. Iused then to have for tea a little bread 
and pepper oF mustard, but they would not allow me 
an to drink with it, Iwas not even allowed to 
any water. I could not fet at it without Mrs. 
Sloane seeing me, and she would beat meif I attempted. 
Mrs. Sloane used often to beat me. She has frequently 
eaten me because I have worn the sleeves of my shift 
on my arms in the morning while I was doing my work, 
contrary to her orders. I used to wear them over my 
arms because I was so cold. That happened nearly every 
morning. I was beaten besides that because when Mrs. 
Sloane Fad gone out and bought some meat for the cat 
—when the meat was boiled, and the cat had the meat, 
the water it was boiled in was put in a basin, and when 
Mrs. Sloane came to look in the basin she accused me of 
drinking a little of the water. I said I had not, but she 
eat me very much for it. (Great sensation.) Mr. 
Sloane was often present when I was beaten. 
“Mr. Clarkson here again objected that the evidence 
did not in any way implicate the defendant. 
« Alderman Humphrey said that what the girl had first 
told him, implicated Mr. Sloane in the highest degree.” 
It will be necessary, although extremely disgust- 
ing, to use the girl’s own words :— 


“ Jane Wilbred continued : My mistress (Mrs. Sloane) 
said once to me that I must eat some of my own dirt 
{excrement. ] I said I would not, and was determined 
not todoso. She called Mr. Sloane, and he came and 
held me while she forced some of the dirt down my throat. 
(The whole of the persons assembled in court here burst 
into a loud and long-continued yell of indignation against 
the defendant, nor did the officers of the court make the 
least attempt to repress this expression of feeling, so 
much did every one, even to the worthy alderman on the 
bench, appear to share in the feeling of abhorrence which 
the disclosure of the atrocities practised upon the wretched 
child, who was lying almost inanimate before the court 
produced.)” 

Alderman Humphrey, in an under tone, said that 
he did not think his feelings would allow him to 
continue such an examination any longer. The wit- 
ness, however, continued :— 

“Mr. Sloane beat me the first thing in the morning. 
Heasked me if I had enough to eat, and used to answer, 
*Yes.’ Idid not complain, because I thought I could 
not get any more from them than what they gave me. I 
did not think of going to the union to complain, because 
Idid not know where it was. The young lady used to 
cook for Mr. and Mrs. Sloane. ‘They used to have some- 
times roast and at other times boiled beef. I used to wait 
at table, ty they did not give me anything to eat 
then. After dinner the meat used to be put away in a 
cupboard in the sitting-room, and I was not allowed to 
go into thatroom unless Mrs. Sloane or the young lady 
was with me.” 

The poor girl, who had for some time spoken with 
encreasing difficulty, was now so exhausted that it 
was thought proper to close the examination. She 
appeared to fall asleep, and became utterly uncon- 
scious, 

Mr. Clarkson, who appeared on behalf of Mr. 
Sloane, said that, under the present painful cireum- 
stances, he would willingly forbear putting any 
further questions, in the present state of the un- 
fortunate witness. He believed that, when the case 
came to be further investigated, it would present a 
different aspect than that which it now appeared to 
wear, Alderman Humphrey said that Mrs. Sloane 
must appear, on the next occasion, to answer this 
serious charge. Bail was, after some hesitation, ac- 
cepted, and Mr. Sloane was bound over, himself in 
£200, and two sureties of £100 each, to appear and 
answer the charge next week. 

During the foregoing examination stimulants were 
found necessary to be administered to the girl to 
keep her from fainting, and at the close of the pro- 
= she was conveyed back to the hospital in 
a cab. 


A TRIAL FOR LIBEL. 

The Irish Court of Exchequer has lately occupied 
five days with the trial of the Marquis of Westmeath 
for alibel upon Captain Wynne, cuntained in a peti- 
tion to Parliament drawn up by that nobleman. The 
plaintiff, Captain Wynne, was Poor-law inspector of 
the Carrick-on-Shannon union, of the Board of 
Guardians of which the Marquis of Westmeath was 
chairman. The guardians and the inspector did not 
pull well together, and a petition to the House of 
Lords was drawn up by the Marquis, in which grave 
charges were brought against Captain Wynne; 
amongst other things it was alleged that a woman 
named Mary Connell, with whom (it was said) he 
had a liaison, was not only placed on the relief list 
solely on account of her connection with the captain, 
but that she received much more than the usual 
quantity of relief given to the paupers generally. 
For these statements the action for libel was brought 
against the Marquis. On Saturday the “ lady in 
question,” Mrs. Connell, the teterrima causa ot the 
whole proceedings, appeared on the table, and stoutly 
asserted her own and the captain’s innocence. Her 
husband also gave evidence, and swore he believed 
his wife was faithful to him, and that in going to 
Captain Wynne she was only desirous of obtaining 
food to keep herself and children from starvation, 
On his cross-examination he stated that the defend- 
ant’s attorney had offered his wife £20 if she would 
get peopie to swear that anamproper intercourse had 
taken place between herself and Captain Wynne. 





The following is the passage in the petition on 
which the charge was founded :— 

“That the appointment of any individual to be in- 
spector, and to act arbitrarily over us (the Poor-law 

uardians), will appear to be equally reprehensible, he 
having, previously to his removal, compelled one of 
the relieving officers to place on the list a woman of 
bad character with whom he was cohabiting, and, on 
the relieving officer refusing to do so, and informing 
him that she held ground, and was not in need of out- 
door relief, he persisted in bringing the case before the 
guardians, who refused her relief; and this was done on 
three severaioccasions. That an investigation was de- 
manded of the commissioners upon this immorality, and 
evaded by them.” 


The damages were laid at £5000. A strong bar 
was arrayed at each side, and the wordy warfare was 
sustained with a tenacity worthy of an Trish Court of 
Nisi Prius in its most palmy days. For the defence, 
pleas of justification were put in, the evidence to sup- 

ort which is quite unfit for publieation. The Chief 

aron commenced his charge on Monday, and did 
not finish until the afternoon of Tuesday, when the 
jury retired; and after long deliberation, were dis- 
charged at twenty minutes past five o'clock, there not 
being the most remote possibility of their agreeing to 
a verdict. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Queen and Prince Albert, with the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Alfred, came to London on Monday 
morning at twenty minutes past ten o’clock by a special 
train on the Great Western Railway, and arrived at 
the Smithfield Cattle Show, in King-street, Portman- 
square, at a quarter-past eleven o’clock. Her Majesty 
inspected the exhibition, and afterwards proceeded to 
Buckingham Palace, where the royal party arrived at 
twenty-five minutes past twelve o’clock. At five minutes 
pest one o'clock the Queen and the Prince, with the 

rince of Wales and Prince Alfred, left Buckingham 
Palace, attended by the royal suite, and returned to 
Windsor Castle by the Great Western Railway. 

A Court and Privy Council was held at Windsor Castle 
on Thursday, At the Court several addresses against 
Papal aggression were presented to the Queen by the 
Duke of Richmond. Mr. Sheil kissed hands on his ap- 
pointment at Minister Plenipotentiary at Florence, and 
took leave of the Queen on his departure on his mission, 
At the Council Parliament was ordered to be further 
prorogued from Tuesday, the 17th of December, until 
the 4th of February, and a proclamation was ordered 
summoning Parliament to meet on the 4th of February 
for the despatch of business. After the Council, luncheon 
was served to the Ministers and officers present. Ata 
quarter before three o’clock the Ministers took their de- 
parture, most of them returning to London by a special 
train on the Great Western Railway. 

The Queen gave the first of a series of dramatic enter- 
tainments in Windsor Castle on Thursday evening. A 
temporary stage had been erected in the Rubens Room, 
which had been fitted up for the reception of her Ma- 
jesty and the Prince, and the distinguished circle ho- 
noured with invitations to witness the performance, the 
arrangements being similar to those at former entertain- 
ments. The play was Henry the Fourth, Part I. The 
programme included—King Henry the Fourth, Mr. 
Cooper; Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, Mr. Charles 
Kean; Sir John Falstaff, Mr. Bartley; Poins, Mr. J. 
Vining ; Lady Percy, Mrs. Charles Kean; Mrs. Quickly, 
Mrs. Keeley. The royal party appeared, by the applause 
bestowed upon the representation of the drama, to be 
highly delighted, and a gracious message was conveyed 
by Colonel Phipps from her Majesty to Mr. Kean, ex- 
pressing her approbation of the performance. The five 
royal children were present, and sat on the dais, as on 
former occasions. 

The Duchess of Kent left her residence, Clarence- 
house, St. James’s, at half-past one o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon for Kew, and visited the Duchess of Cambridge 
and the Hereditary Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz. She afterwards proceeded to Frogmore. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury had an interview with 
Lord John Russell on Saturday, at his official residence 
in Downing-street. 

The Times says the Bishop of London has directed the 
Archdeacons of London and Middlesex to visit all the 
churches and chapels in which it is alleged that Romish 
ceremonies are practised, and to report to him every case 
in which any ceremonies or forms are used not autho- 
rized by the Rubric, nor sanctioned by established 
custom. 

The Bishop of Oxford, who was to have preached a 
sermon at the parish church of Lambeth, in aid of the 
Southwark Fund, on Sunday, was unable to do so on 
account of a sudden attack of bronchitis. 

The Globe states that the reason why Lord Brougham 
has not taken a part in the Papal controversy is that he 
has been ill at his residence at Cannes. What a pity 
that his lordship has not been able to indite his little 
epistle to Lord John Russell, as well as Mr. Roebuck 
and the /ate incumbent of St. Barnabas ! 





The Tabdiet of last week announces that Viscount 
Campden and his lady have been received, at Paris, into 
the Romish communion, 

‘The Queen has directed letters patent to be issued, 
conferring upon the Right Hon. Sir R. M. Rolfe the 
dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom, by the 
title of Baron Cranworth, of Cranworth, in the county 
of Norfolk. 

The Limerick Chronicle states that the Earl of Howth 
is to be married in the course of ten days to Miss Bare- 
foot, with a fortune of £50,000, and that the lady is in 
the 28th year of her age, 


| 


The Honourable George Jerningham, now Secretary 
of the Embassy at Constantinople, is ap’ ted Secre- 
tary of the Embassy at Paris. Mr. Charles de Brettes 
is appointed a Member of the Legislative Council of St. 


The office of prothonotary of the Irish Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, vacated by the resignation of the Hon. Mr. 
Plunket (son of Lord Plunket), has, it is said, been con- 
ferred on Mr. Sausse, Q.C., and Crown prosecutor on 
the Leinster circuit, The emoluments are £1000 a-year. 
Mr. Sausse is a Roman Catholic. The appointment of 
clerk of the peace for the county of Carlow and Queen’s 
County, vacant by the death of Mr. Elliott, is not mag 
filled up, the choice lying between Mr. Gale and Mr. 
Mooney, both members of the ‘‘second branch” of the 
legal profession. 

The office of Crown Solicitor for the county of Carlow 
and Queen’s County, which became vacant by the death 
of Mr. William Elliott, has, says the Freeman, been con- 
ferred on Mr. Jeremiah Mara, of Portarlington, by his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. Mr. Mara was, in the 
year 1835, appointed to the office of sessional crown pro- 
secutor for the Queen’s County by the late Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen, which office Mr. Mara has ever since con- 
tinued to hold. 

We understand that the decision regardin 
pended Lord Rectorship of the University of Glasgow 
cannot be made until near the meeting of Parliament, as 
Colonel Mure, with whom the matter now rests, will not 
return from Italy until the commencement of the session. 
It is said that the decision must be given by Colonel 
Mure personally, but the prevailing impression is that 
it will be in favour of Sheriff Alison. 

The Reverend R.J. Butler, M.A., formerly chaplain 
to the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
and tutor of his son, formally abjured Protestantism, at 
Rome, on the 28th ultimo, and entered the Catholic 
Church. 


A commission to enquire into the practice and pleading 
of the Court of Chancery has been issued to the following 
commissioners :—The Attorney-General, G. J. Turner, 
Q.C.; RK. Bethell, Q.C.; James Parker, Q.C.; W. P. 
Wood, Q,C.; and C. Crompton and W. M. James, Esqrs. 
Charles C. Barber, Esq., will be the yy * 

The Pope has, ‘with the consent of the King of 
Prussia,” raised the Prince-Bishop of Breslau and the 
Archbishop of Cologne to the dignity of Cardinal. 

It is said that the King of Denmark has determined to 
separate from Madame Rasmussen, whom he has not 
long since married, after having raised her to the dignity 
of countess. The motives of this abrupt separation are 
not very well known. It is, however, said that, as the 
price of this matrimonial rupture, the Countess Ras- 
mussen has ensured to herself, independently of the 
property already settled on her, a pension of 35,000f. 
a-year. 

The Constitutionelle styles Manteuffel the ‘‘ Man of 
Olmutz,” in imitation of the title of “Man of Ghent” 
given to Guizot before the Restoration. 

Dr. Lardner gave a grand soirée on Saturday night at 
his apartments in the Rue de Lille, Paris, to exhibit the 
new telegraph machines made by order of the Govern- 
ment on M. Baine's models. These machines are beau- 
fully made by Chevalier, but have costa great deal of 
money. _It was intended to put them on the Calais line, 
butit is out of repair, and therefore one of the machines 
is to be sent to Tours, to try the experiments on Baine's 
system on that line. No definitive arrangement has yet 
been come to for the purchase of the patent by the Go- 
vernment. 

The Ministerial crisis in Spain has terminated by 
Senor Lozano, Minister of Commerce, Instruction, and 
Public Works, replacing Senor Bravo Murillo at the 
head of the Finance department. Senor Lozano is suc- 
ceeded in the former post by Senor Calderon Collantes. 
It is said that one of the principal causes of Senor Bravo 
Murillo’s retirement was his refusal to augment the tax 
upon real property, at the request of General Narvaez, in 
order to help the Government to keep its promise re- 
specting the settlement of the national debt. 

The patriot Schuselka, who arrived at Berlin early last 
week, has been expelled the city. His wife, who is an 
actress, remains to fulfil an engagement at the Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstadtische theatre. 


the sus- 








The municipality of Paris gave a grand banquet and 
ball to the President of the Republic, at the Hotel de 
Ville, on Tuesday night. No fewer than 8500 persons 
were present at the ball. 

M. Jacques, gérant of the review La Liberté de Penser, 
has just been condemned to a fine of 500f. for publishing 
a number of that work without making the deposit re- 
quired by law. 

The Bulletin de Paris says:—‘‘ We believe that we 
may affirm that, out of the loan of 10,000,000f. opened 
by M. Mazzini, and subscribed in part by the Anglican 
clergy, a sum of 500,000f. has already been allotted to 
France. A committee of three persons has, it is said, 
been formed, and charged with the division of the sum, 
so as to promote the interest of the demagogic cause.” 

The first attempt to establish a private banking com- 

any in Paris since the revolution of February has been 
just made by the formation of the firm of Labouchere, 
Auguin, and Co. The revival of such enterprises is 
hailed as a sign of returning confidence. 

The French law as to throwing open the telegraphs to 
the use of the public, by which all persons whose identity 
shall be established will be allowed to use the electric 
telegraph, has been published. The director of the 
telegraph may refuse despatches contrary to public order 
and morality, or affecting public security. The private 
telegraphic correspondence may be suspended by the 
Government. 

The whole population of Fecamp was thrown into a 


| state of great excitement on Sunday, by the attempted 


assassination of a huissier, charged with enforcing pay- 


{| ment of the taxes, A cabinet maker named Ebran, who 
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had a strong dislike to bearing his share of the public 
burdens, had refused to pay his taxes, and an execution 
was issued and chattels. He threatened 
the officer who made the seizure that if ever he met him 
by night he would take his revenge. The huissier 
thought no more of the matter, but, on Sunday night, 
Ebran accosted him in the street, and, after some abuse, 
stabbed him with a poniard knife to the depth jof five 
inches. The assassin was immediately arrested and 
lodged in prison. 

Large placards have recently been posted up at Lyons, 
announcing the sale by auction of the remaining part 
of the immense quantity of tricoloured silk, ordered 
by the Provisional Government to make scarfs for its 
commissaries, and colours for the National Guards. 

An Englishman, named Macnamara, who resided in 
the Rue des Marais, in Paris, and earned a precarious 
existence by giving lessons, committed suicide the other 
gay by means of the fumes of charcoal. The porter of 
the house not seeing him go out at his usual hour became 
alarmed, and not receiving any answer when he knocked 
at the door of his room, sent for the commissary of 
police. On the door being broken open, the unfortunate 
man was found dead on the floor. 

The Courrier de Lyons mentions the arrestin that city 
of a notorious character named André Gros, of Puy, who 
has, for the last five years, managed to evade the pur- 
suits of the police authorities, warrants having been 
issued against him for various robberies, assassinations, 
and acts of incendiarism. A woman who had lived with 
him as his mistress was executed in February last, as an 
accomplice in one of the murders, and his brother is now 
at the galleys for taking part in the same crime. 

Letters from Naples state that Baron de Riso, who 
was recently decorated by the King, was stabbed with a 
poniard on the 27th ultimo, as he was leaving the theatre, 
and that M. Sendato had been shot at and wounded. 
The latter took part in the revolutionary movements, but 
lately joined the royalists. 

An Austrian officer, talking toa Prussian one, one 
day last week, observed that 4 soon hoped to frequent 
the Opera at Berlin. “I regret,” replied the other 
quietly, ‘‘ that you are musically inclined, for we are not 
accustomed to give so much liberty to our prisoners. 
We generally send them to the western fortresses, and 
there are no operas there.” 

The tumultuous conflicts at Frankfort, between Bava- 
rian and Prussian soldiers, having induced the Senate to 
request Prince Leiningen’s interference, his Highness 
replied, that the fault chiefly lay with some disaffected 
agitators, over whom it was the duty of the municipal 
police to watch more narrowly. 

A telegraphic despatch from Hamburgh of the 8th 
states that the Lieutenancy of the Duchies had published 
a proclamation, announcing that General Willisen had 
resigned the general command of the troops of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and had been succeeded by General Von der 
Horst. This was considered as a preliminary step on 
the part of the Lieutenancy General to the carrying out 
of the order of Austria and Prussia to cease hostilities, 
and reduce the army. 

The Minister of Trade, Von de Heydt, has proposed to 
the Commercial Board of Berlin to prohibit the post-office 
and railway operations on Sundays during church time. 
The reply was a remonstrance, on the ground that such 
interference would be little calculated to promote reli- 
gious feeling. 

A letter from Berne of the 3rd says:—‘' The bill re- 
lating to mixed marriages has just been voted in the 
National Council. According to the measure, as origi- 
nally presented, the children were always to follow the 
religion of the father; but by the bill as amended, and 
now adopted, the father is to decide in which religion the 
child is to be brought up. The law in its amended form 
is to be shortly promulgated.” 

The Free Press of Hamburg states that, on the 5th in- 
stant, a sharp engagement of advanced posts took place, 
near Gottorp, between the Danes and the Holsteiners, in 
the course of which the former had one officer killed and 
several wounded, but the latter had no loss. Another 
affair of outposts occurred at Fleckbye, on the 6th and 
7th instant, in which the Holsteiners say they lost one 
officer, but took twenty-one prisoners. 

The latest intelligence from Aleppo is, that after the 
defeat of the rebels by Kerim Pacha, they attempted to 
attack Aleppo again on the following day, their numbers 
having been recruited during the night by some bands 
of Arabs. This second attack, however, was not more 
successful than the first, as the insurgents were a second 
time entirely defeated, leaving about a hundred pri- 
soners in the hands of the imperial troops. 

The latest accounts from Jamaica, which are to the 
15th of November, state that the cholera was making sad 
havoc throughout the country. From the official report 
it appears that about twenty-five per cent. of the popula- 
tion had been carried off. 

A terrible riot is said to have taken place on November 
25th among the Irish employed on the Charteers Rail- 
way, near Pittsburgh. Five or six men had been killed, 
and the riot was not quelled when the report closed. 

The papers received from the Cape of Good Hope, 
which come down to October 27th, are nearly filled with 
details relative to the great political movement of the 
settlement, in furtherance of which Mr. Fairbairn and 
Sir Andries Stockenstrom were about to proceed to Eng- 
land. A representative Legislature, founded on a 
** proper basis,” is what was called for by the unanimous 
voice of the inhabitants. The preliminary article of the 
form of a constitution proposed requires that the legisla- 
tive powers of the settlement shall be vested in a Gover- 
nor, and a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly, 
both of which shall be composed of members elected by 
the inhabitants, and shall be called ‘‘ The Parliament of 
the Cape of Good Hope.” The necessity of an immediate 
decision upon this matter is strenuously urged, and the 
address to the Queen to that effect is supported by the 
signatures of a vast multitude of persons, 


We have reason to believe that Parliament will be 
summoned for the despatch of business on Tuesday, the 
4th of February, 1851.—Globe. 

A Royal Commission is about to issue to enquire and 
report upon the whole subject of the law of divorce—not 
merely the proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Courts, but 
the proceedings in Parliament—not the divorce amensd et 
thoro alone, but the more weighty and important ques- 
tion of the divorce a vinculo matrimonii, which troubles 
many an honest man, and, we have no doubt, many an 
honest woman too. This was precisely one of those 
questions which, although palpable to all, yet on which 
it is most expedient, as it is most easy, to collect and 
condense an overwhelming weight of testimony. ‘The 
commission is chosen from most eminent lawyers and 
members of both Houses of Parliament. There could not 
possibly bea better selection. It will be composed of the 
following: — Lord Campbell, Lord Beaumont, Lord 
Redesdale, Dr. Lushington, Spencer Horatio Walpole, 
M.P., W. Page Wood, M.P., and the Honourable E. P. 
Bouverie, M.P.—Odserver. 

The Smithfield Club Cattle Show was thrown open to 
the public at nine o’clock on Tuesday morning, and very 
soon became crowded with company. The visitors 
during the earlier portion of the day were chiefly com- 
age of the butchers and dealers of the metropolis ; 

ut after noon a great | members of the nobility 
and leading agriculturists of the country arrived At 
one o’clock the annual meeting of the members of the 
club took place at the Bazaar. ‘I'he Duke of Richmond, 
president of the club, occupied the chair, and in opening 
the proceedings congratulated the members upon the 
honour conferred on the club by the visit of the Queen 
and Prince Albert on the previous day. He had it on 
command to communicate to them her Majesty’s gracious 
approval of all she had witnessed, and he was sure that 
the countenance given to the exhibition by the Queen’s 
visit would only have the effect of encreasing their endea- 
vours successfully to carry out the objects of the Smith- 
field Club. 

A numerous meeting of the National Association for 
the Protection of British Industry and Capital was held 
at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on Thursday, 
to discuss what they ought to do for the restoration of 
the Corn-law. Several long speeches were made, and an 
address was adopted, urging the farmers to meet and pe- 
tition the House of Commons to restore Protection. 
Most of the speakers complained in very severe terms of 
the way in which the landlords had deserted the cause of 
the farmers. 

It is said that the Customs authorities are preparing, 
with all possible despatch, to bring the differences be- 
tween themselves and the London and St. Katharine 
Dock Companies to an issue. Difficulties have, how- 
ever, arisen in connection with some of the goods under 
seizure, the Dock Company not alone claiming them, 
but also other parties, who assert as merchants the 
right and title to them. It is expected that some very 
curious disclosures will be made when the whole investi- 
gation becomes public, 

A public meeting of the Inventors’ Patent Law Reform 
League was held at Anderton’s Hotel on Monday even- 
ing. The chairman, at some length, detailed the pro- 
ceedings which the League had already adopted. The 
provisional committee, in their second report, appealed 
to the public for support, and trusted that inventors and 
friends of reform would come forward, and not allow the 
cause to be crippled for want of funds. 

The committee appointed by the Bishop of London, to 
make arrangements for the performance of divine service 
next year in the various Continental languages, have re- 
ceived notice from the Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge that they will subscribe the sum of £500 
in aid of this object. 

The Committee of Observation appointed by the 
Democratic Conference met on Tuesday evening last at 
14, Southampton-street, Strand, Mr. William Shute in 
the chair. Correspondence of an encouraging character 
was read, and after the transaction of financial and other 
business the committee adjourned to Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 17th. 

A meeting of the pig 0, of St. James, Westminster, 
was heldin their room in Piccadilly, on Thursday, when the 
subject of the window tax was brought under consideration. 
Resolutions in favour of petitioning the House of Commons 
for the total abolition of the tax, and for the appointment 
of a deputation to wait upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were passed unanimously. One of the speakers, 
in pointing out the pressure of this impost, said there 
were authentic tables by which it appeared that the aristo- 
eracy and rich people paid little in window tax compared 
with the tradesmen of Marylebone, and that the in- 
habitants of smaller streets were assessed at a much 
heavier per centage. In those tables would be found a rag 
shop in Bulstrode Mews assessed at 103 per cent., while the 
Earl of Chesterfield’s house in South Audley-street was 
at 24}—also the little house of a plasterer in Lancaster- 
court at 19}, while the Duke of Wellington was assessed 
for Apsley House at 1j. There was the Duke of Beau- 
fort down for 24 per cent.; the Marquis of Westminster 
for 3} per cent. for a house in Upper Grosvenor-street ; 
the Duke of Newcastle, in Portman-square, at 3 per cent. ; 
and, at the same time, they might read in contrast such 

laces as these—No. 31, Broad-street, Westminster, 21} ; 
No. 8, Cross-street, Westminster, 23 per cent.; No. 6, 
Dufour’s-place, 18} per cent., andso on. When this was 
the scale of assessment upon the houses inhabited by the 
working and poorer classes, it was absurd to say that this 
tax did not press most heavily and injuriously upon them. 

The protracted litigation between the Tulk family and 
the representatives of the late Mr. Moxham, as to the 
title to the area of Leicester-square, and the right to | 
build thereon, has just been brought to a satisfactory | 
termination. The open space will now be let forthwith 
to Mr. Wyld, of Charing-cross, who intends to erect a 





huge globe, showing upon a large scale the mountains, | 
rivers, &c., of the known world. The external building | 


will be chiefly composed of lass, and be above aevan 
feet in height. The globe will be hollow, eed ar? 
tator will view the different countries from the exte i 

It is said that the Cunard Company, alive to en 
cessity of encreasing the number of their flee An 
arranged for the construction of two new veesels, to “ 
called the Arabia and Persia. The competition er 
by Collins’s line across the Atlantic has rendered this s 4 
necessary, and it is anticipated that these vessels which 
will be built after the most improved models will 
— by the middle or the close of next year, : ba 

reat excitement prevails in South Not * 
the election of a member for that division a ar 
candidates are Lord Newark, son of Earl Manvers, — 
Mr. Barrow, a barrister, belonging to the county ey 
ry ee Bi ag me but with this difference 
that Lord Newark is nothing else, while * 
a — Financial Reteemer. , Mr. Barrow is 

n addition to the declared vacancy for t iti 
now understood that Mr. T. Houldsworth, MP nt 
Northern division of Nottinghamshire, will algo sheets 
resign, extreme age having latterly rendered him rnin 
pable of discharging his parliamentary duties so efficiently 
as _ —— a, . y 

The first soirée of the Leeds and West Ridi 
hold Society was held in the Music-hall, lone 
Monday, to celebrate the society’s first purchase of land 
It was attended by Mr. Cobden, M.P., Mr. J. G. Mar. 
= ——t and a ge of other gentlemen, Mr 

obden spoke at great length, and in his happi ’ 
in favour of the freehold poche A 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday, Mr. W. 
Cook was tried for a libel upon Captain Aaron Smith, he 
having, in a letter to the Times, last June, spoken of the 
latier as a pirate. The defence, on the part of Mr 
Cook, was that what he said was true. In 1822 he had 
been on board a vessel which was boarded near the island 
of Cuba, by a piratical schooner, the captain of which 
was Aaron Smith. In 1823 Smith was tried at the Old 
Bailey for that and other acts of piracy, but was acquitted 
on the ground that he had acted from compulsion. Mr, 
Cook, in the letter to the Times, referring to this affair 
said that Smith had acted the pirate so well that he (Cook} 
had never been able to divest himself of the idea that he 
was a real pirate and no mistake. The jury found a ver. 
dict for the plaintiff, damages, £10. 

One of the commonest and most dangerous crimes 
which soldiers commit is, to strike a non-commissioned 
officer. No good soldier commits the offence when sober, 
Lord Frederick Fitzclarence has just issued an order that 
no non-commissioned officer on duty shall approach a 
drunken soldier.— United Service Gazette. 

The operative tailors of Scotland intend to hold a con- 
ference in Edinburgh or Glasgow, for the purpose of 
forming a national union to repress the ‘ sweating” sys- 
tem. One of the objects will also be to reduce the hours 
of labour to ten hours daily. 





A collision occurred on the London and North-Western 
Railway on Saturday evening, under circumstanees that 
deserve especial notice. The Tring train due at Euston- 
square at a quarter to nine p.m. reached the Harrow side 
of the Primrose Hill Tunnel, when some fog signals ex- 
ploded, and the train stopped close to the signal-hut 
there. On this spot it stood for a very considerable 
time, but was at length moved some short distance 
within the tunnel, and then again stopped. Two faster 
trains were becoming rapidly due, and the condition of 
the passengers became more and more perilous. The 
train stood still full fifty minutes, when the 5-30 p.m. 
train from Birmingham entered tne tunnel and ran into 
the carriages waiting there. The collision was so severe 
that the last carriage in the Tring train was broken in 
all directions. Happily no lives were lost, but the driver 
of the Tring train was thrown against the boiler, and had 
one arm much cut and bruised. Only one passenger in 
the Tring train was seriously hurt, though all were much 
shaken. The two passengers who were the most injured 
occupied the centre compartment of a first-class carriage 
about the middle of the Birmingham train. One was a 
gentleman named Weston, resident in Dover-street, 
Piccadilly, whose legs were much hurt; the other gen- 
tleman resides in St. James’s-street, and he has had his 
shins severely cut. 

An alarming explosion took place at the Chartered 
Gasworks, in the Horseferry-road, Westminster, on 
Saturday morning. The explosion was terrific, and car- 
ried away a portion of the purifying-house. The work- 
men immediately cut off all communication with the 
gasometer, or the damage might have been exceedingly 

reat. 
’ A death occurred one day last week, near Blackburne; 
John Riley, a labourer, was in a stooping position, & 
companion suddenly jumped upon his back, and so in- 
jured him that he died the following day. 

A man was killed at Letton, near Hereford, ina fight 
last week. After the last round, in which he fell heavily 
and undermost, he said to Prosser, his antagonist, “I 
cant’t get up, James, my neck is cricked.”” He was 
taken home anddied the next day. A post-mortem exa- 
mination shewed an extensive fracture of the second and 
third vertebra. Prosser has been committed for man- 
slaughter. 

As anumber of boys were sitting in the Casino, Lower 
Mosley-street, Manchester, on Monday evening, a boy, 
not quite twelve years of age, named George Ormrod, 
wished to stand before some others, but they refused to 
allow him to do so; some words ensued, upon which 
Ormrod stabbed one of the lads, named John Drape, il- 
flicting a severe wound, 





At the Netherton Quarry coal-pit, about two miles 
from Glasgow, two men and three boys were suffoca 
yesterday week, and on the following day a man was 
crushed to death by the falling of a piece of coal. 

A quarrel took placein Newcastle at a late hour on 
Friday night, between two nail-makers, named Rol 
Johnson and Thomas Baglee, when the former was 
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in the scuffle. The quarrel arose out of the deceased 

having taken some liberties with Baglee’s wife. Baglee 
been taken into custody. f 

Whilst Mr. Batty was exhibiting his collection of wild 
peasts, in Barnsley, on Saturday night week, an alarming 
noise was heard within the show, and was instantly fol- 
lowed by a rush, and an indescribable scene of confusion 
amongst the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, as well as 
the spectators, on the cry being made, ‘‘ Th’ lion’s out! 
th’lion’s out!” It appeared that a leopard had got hold 
of the arm of a person called Charles Fleetwood, and 
dragged him to the side of the cage; fortunately, the 
sleeve of his smockfrock gave way, and he escaped with 
aslight bruise on one of his arms, It is a miracle that 
nothing more serious occurred, for at the time the 
leopard seized Fleetwood the fright was such that a 
large firepan which contained several gallons of blazing 
naphtha was rolled under the belly of the elephant 
without doing the least harm. 

An Inverness paper says that last week a farmer at 
Embo, county of Sutherland, having a cow swollen with 
over eating of turnips, a man probed the animal, and as 
he performed the operation the farmer’s wife stood over 
yim with alighted candle. The heated air from the cow 
took fire at the candle, and blazed up, to the no small 
astonishment of the parties. It was with difficulty ex- 
tinguished, without doing material injury. 

A French Indiaman, La Meuse, was lost onthe night 
of the 5th instant, between Whitsand Bay and Cape 
Cornwall. The crew and passengers were safely taken 
on shore, with the exception of one cabin passenger, who 
was drowned in attempting to jump into the long boat, 
and leaped short of his mark. Soon after the boats had 
left, the ship went to pieces. The cargo was valued at 


The late fog appears to have been much worse in the 
provinces than in London. In Manchester, during seve- 
ral days, the papers describe the atmosphere as almost 
stifling, ‘‘ People have had almost to grope their way 
through the streets by clinging close to the houses on 
either side, evenin the day time. People riding in gigs 
and other vehicles could not see far enough to find their 
way out of the main streets into those they might want 
to drive to, and it has been no uncommon thing to see 
them getting down to lead the horse, or to fee some boy 
to lead their horses for them to the turning.”’ In con- 





sequence of the fog a man was killed on the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway near Manchester, and another, 
owing to the same cause, fell under an engine, near Ard- 
wick station, on the London and North-Western, and 
had his legs nearly severed from his body. 1n Glasgow 
the fog was also exceedingly dense on Saturday after- 
noon, and several accidents occurred in consequence, 
two of which proved fatal. The fog extended along the 
west coast, and several accidents took place. In the 
neighbourhood of Leeds no less than five persons were 
drowned during the fog. In onecase, on Monday even- 
ing, two men and a woman, who were passing along a 
street which passes by the side of the river Aire, mis- 
took their way at a turning, walked into the river, and | 
were drowned. 

A melancholy accident from the incautious use of fire- 
arms occurred at Hull, on Sunday night, at the March of 
Intellect Tavern. Two or three friends had taken tea 
with Mrs. Allen, the landlady, and they were all seated 





round the fire in the drawing-room, when Mrs, Allen, | 
who had left the room for a few moments, returned with | 
a pistol in her hand, and said, ‘*‘ Now, we will have a bit | 
of fun?’’ At the same instant she presented the weapon 
at the head of a young woman named Anne Freeman, 
of very respectable connections, and pulled the trigger, 
when the pistol immediately went off, and the contents 


took effect in the forehead of the unfortunate girl, who 
sank down in a state of insensibility and expired in the 
course of a few hours. The unwitting cause of the 
catastrophe, as soon as she perceived that her friend was 
wounded, fainted and had a succession of fits, which pre- 
vented her attendance at the inquest held on Monday 
afternoon. From the evidence there given it appeared 
that Mr. Allen had purchased a brace of pistols a day or 
two previously, and his wife and he had amused them 
selves by snapping percussion caps at each other. On 
the day before the fatal occurrence Mr. Allen had loaded 
both the pistols with ball, neglecting to inform his wife, 
and had locked them up in a drawer, of which she on 
Sunday happened to have the key. All the circum- 
stances of the case pointed to accident as the cause of the 
fatality, and the jury took this view of it in their verdict. 
The melancholy character of the whole affair is height- 
ened by the fact that the poor girl was betrothed to the 
orother of Mr. Allen, who was in the room at the mo- 
ment of the accident, together with a married sister of 
the deceased. 

A case of shocking brutality came before Mr. Rushton, 
the Liverpool police magistrate, last week. A poor 
woman, named Ann Hughes, who had been confined on 
the previous evening, was lying in bed, with her infant, 
on Saturday night, in a cellar in Milk-street, when a 
man, named William Davies, kicked in the door of the 
cellar, came to the side of the bed upon which she was 
lying, and, brandishing an axe over her head, exclaimed 
that he would cut the heart outof her. He then dragged 
the clothes from the bed and threw them into the street ; 
after which he returned and took hold of her by the legs 
and endeavoured to pull her off the bed; but, being 
unable to do so, he seized her by the throat and thrust 
her backwards up the cellar steps into the street. The 
poor woman tried to walk, but, being unable to do so 
from weakness, she staggered and fell down, and re- 


| had been admitted as Queen’s evidence. 





mained lying until a neighbour, who lived opposite, 
came to her relief. 
returned into the cellar and brought her baby, and threw 
it from the cellar door into the street; it fell in the 
kennel, and, being taken up, was taken into a neigh- 
bour’s house. At the time Davics pushed her out she 
was in her chemise, and had neither shoes nor stockings 


on, It appeared that Ann Hughesowed one shilling and | arrived nearly at the gate of his house in Park-place, 


sixpence to a sister of Davies on account of rent, but no 
attempt at defence was made. Davies was committed 
for trial. 

A large seizure of an illicit distillery was made on 
Wednesday by the police. The building in which the 
seizure was made stands in George-street, Bethnal- 
green. It was formerly used as a sugar-house, and the 
occupiers professed still to carry on a branch of the 
sugar refining business, Some conception of the extent 
of the concern may be formed from the fact that one iron 
pan employed weighed several tons, and took twelve 
men several hours to remove it from its fittings. The 
whole plant of tubs, vats, pans, and other vessels was 
carried to the excise warehouse in Broad-street in several 
wagons. 


A suicide of a most distressing and determined cha- 


| racter took place in Bathon Monday morning by a young 


man, who gave his name Thomas Ware, at the Devon- 
shire Arms. Having dined and taken tea with the family, 
he went to bed at eleven, desiring to be called about nine 
o’clock next morning, as he wished to leave for Bristol. 
The landlady, however, on going up stairs at that time, 
and having shook the door, and called out several times 
to the deceased without getting any reply, had the door 
burst open, when on entering the room she found him 
dead, lying flat on his back, his head under a table, his 
right hand near his neckerchief, and his left hand placed 
on his left breast, covering a wound which was after- 
wards found to have been made by a bullet which had 
passed through his heart. The room was covered with 
blood, and a duelling pistol was found near the unfortu- 
man’s left hand, also covered with blood. He had ap- 
peared in excellent spirits throughout the previous day, 
and gave his address as Mr. T. Ware, 33, Stokes Croft, 
Bristol, observing that he was in partnership with Mr. 
Davis, watchmaker, Bristol. 

A very destructive fire took place during the night of 
Tuesday, at a farm occupied by Mr. Eustace, and known 
as “The Grove,”’ in the parish of Ellesborough, near 
Aylesbury. The fire had spread so rapidly, and gained 
such ascendancy, that nine corn-stacks, as well as all the 
out-buildings of the homestead, consisting of barns, sta- 
bles, cowhouses, and pigsties, were completely destroyed; 
ard it was with the greatest difficulty that the dwelling- 
house was saved. The damage is estimated at upwards 
of £3000. No doubt is entertained of the tire being the 
work of an incendiary. 

Reuben Parker, alias ‘‘ Hampstead Fred,” who was 
closely connected with the burglars who were lately com- 
mitted for breaking into Holford-house, Regent’s-park, 
was brought before the Roehester magistrates yesterday 
week, on a charge of having, ‘on the Ist of June, 1849, 
entered the dwelling-house of Mr. Augustus Munyard, at 
Milliker Farm, Meopham, near Gravesend, and stolen 
two watches, several rings, wearing apparel, and other 
articles, valued at £80, and at the same time with feloni- 
ously striking and beating Mr. Munyard.” The chief 
witness was a man named Pryer, one of the burglars, who 
According to 
his account, he only got 5s. as his share of the plunder. 
The evidence was clear against Parker; indeed, the de- 
tective force had been after him for a long time, and at 
length traced him to Chelmsford, where, at the Quarter 
Sessions, on the 26th of November last, they found him 
upon his trial on a charge of horse-stealing; of which, 
however, he was acquitted, and afterwards handed over 
into custody. From his determined character, and having 
threatened the constable, Parker was heavily ironed, his 
hand being chained to his leg, and in that manner he was 
conveyed to the county gaol for trial at the next assizes. 

George Hackett, who made his escape from the Model 
Prison, Pentonville, on Sunday, the Ist instant, and for 
whose apprehension a reward of £40 is offered, had the 
audacity, yesterday week, to make his appearance in 
Billingsgate, whither he was driven inacab. He visited 
several public-houses, at one of which he paid for half a 
pint of rum to treat his companions, and then proceeded 
in the same conveyance down Thames-street, and over 
Tower-hill. What renders this act most daring is that 
his father worked for many years in the market, and the 
convict himself, having been brought up in the vicinity, 
is personally known to most of the porters and others 
about the neighbourhood, who either were afraid to 
attempt his capture, well knowing his desperate cha- 
racter, or else had not seen the handbill offering the re- 
ward, which was only issued on that day. 

The six prisoners charged with participation in the 
robbery of Messrs. Williams and Clapham, inthe Strand, 
were placed at the bar, at the Bow-street Police-court, on 
Saturday, when Mr. Humphreys, the solicitor for the 
prosecution, intimated that he had no further evidence 
to offer. Upon Mr. Henry, the presiding magistrate, 
expressing his intention to commit for trial, and to have 
the witnesses bound over to prosecute, it was stated that 
Mr. Saunders, who had identified the prisoner Gardner 
on account of the dog in his possession, had gone to the 
Isle of Wight in consequence of the indisposition of a 
relative. Under these circumstances it was directed 
that the prisoners should be remanded again till Wed- 
nesday, when all the witnesses were directed to attend. 

The trial of William Thirlfall for forgery on the Hull 
Flax Company, came on at Liverpool, on Monday; the 
prisoner withdrew his former plea of not guilty, and 


Cheetham-hill, when he saw three men standing near 
the railings; one of them said (as a signal to the others), 
“Tt is no use me coming here to-morrow,” and he was 
immediately seized by two of them, one holding him 
firmly from behind, while another took a roll of notes 
from his waist Pp > isting of notes of an Irish 
bank, some English country notes and checks, to the 
value of £70. hey nearly choked him, and he became 
quite insensible. Three men have been apprehended 
who are supposed to have been the robbers. 

A gang of seven housebreakers have just been appre- 
hended at Thorverton, Devonshire. They have been 
carrying on their depredations for some time past, and 
a large quantity of stolen property was found in the 
house in which they were captured. 

The dwelling-house of Miss Bolton, of Rutland-terrace, 
Stamford, was broken into last Sunday whilst the family 
were at church. It appears that two men were seen, 
about twenty minutes past eleven, to enter the front 
door (it is supposed by means of a picklock-key) by some 
servants of the adjoining house, who communica’ 
their suspicions to their master that all was not right. 
He went for the police, and on their arrival found that 
the burglars had broken open the plate-chest and stolen 
a large quantity of plate. The audacity of the robbery 
caused some consternation among the other inhabitants 
of the terrace, the majority of whom are ladies, and who 
were much terrified by this daring robbery in open day. 
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The nomination of candidates for the ee of 
the county of Limerick took place on Tuesday. The 
three candidates were—Mr. Wyndham Goold, Captain 
Samuel Dickson, and Mr. Ryan, The show of hands 
was in favour of the latter, the League candidate. The 
polling need on Wednesd On Thursday the 
numbers were :— 





For the day. 
Dickson .o-eeeesscecesee 89 seccccee Lf 
Goold .cccccccccccccccce BF socccece 152 
Ryan .ccccccccce coccces 49 sovcesss 107 

From this return it will seen that Captain Dickson has 
a majority of three over Goold, and of forty-eight over 
Ryan, the Tenant-League candidate. 

The Armagh Guardian has the following account of 
an atrocious attempt at murder in that part of the coun- 
try :—‘ On Friday evening, as one of the omnibuses that 
run between Castieblayney and the terminus of the Ulster 
Railway was proceeding towards this city, about three 
miles from Castleblayney, a shot was fired by some per- 
sons, concealed on the road, or behind a wall or hedge, 
which took effect on the side of the driver’s head, 
wounding him severely in a number of places, the 
charge consisting of slugs and large shot. There were 
no passengers on the outside of the omnibus, and but 
one gentleman inside, who, being alarmed at hearing the 
shot, got out and found the driver wounded in the 
manner we have described. He got up beside him, and 
supported him as far as the nearest police station, 
Carnagh, where he gave the alarm. Having, with dif- 
ficulty, got as far as Keady, assistance was procured, 
and the omnibus and wounded driver were brought 
into town, when the gentleman’s clothes were found 
completely saturated with blood. The driver, whose 
name is Terney, was so exhausted that he had to be car- 


Gross poll. 








ried to his lodgings, where he lies in a dangerous state. 
No trace of the assassin has yet been discovered. It is 
remarkable that the locality of the pre-ent outrage is 
the same where one or two similar attempts of an equally 
atrocious description were made some time ago, in one 
of which a horse was shot. On the present occasion the 
unfortunate driver has had a very narrow escape, his hat 
being completely riddied. 

A Clonmel paper says ‘‘ the people of Ireland are flock- 
ing in shoals towards Waterford on their way to Ame- 
rica. During last week the streets of that town were 
crowded with emigrants, It is a ‘novel feature in the 
annals of emigration to see so many hundreds of human 
beings leaving, at this inclement season of the year, the 
land of their birth, their kindred, and their friends be- 
hind them, to encounter the dangers of the broad At- 
lantic. On Thursday a number of emigrants passed 
through Clonmel, they had several drays laden with their 
boxes which contained perhaps provisions, and it was 
really heart-rending to hear great stout men sobbing like 
infants.” 

A threatening notice has been served on Mr. Richard 
Cunningham, of Kill, through the Post-office, desiring 
him to resign a farm taken from the Earl of Mayo, at 
Hartwell, or prepare for death. 

The property of Mr. James Boal, near Newtownards, 
was maliciously set on fire, and totally consumed on 
Wednesday night week. The only reason that can be 
assigned for this outrage is that Mr. Boal is agent for a 
small property, on which a large farm is at present to be 
let, and that it was rumoured that proposals to take the 
farm had been made by a stranger, whom it was desired 
to intimidate. The gentleman on whose property the 
farm is situated has lately made a reduction of 10s. per 
acre to all his tenants. 

A man named Walsh, the alleged murderer of Mr. 
North, and who had absconded from the period of that 
occurrence, was arrested near Timahoe, Queen’s County, 
last week, after asharp chase. The prisoner was trans- 








pleaded guilty to the charge of uttering, but not of | mitted to Maryborough gaol, preparatory to his removal 


forging. The entire number of bills forged was 115, 
amounting to £136,000. Mr. Sergeant Wilkins said, in 
mitigation, that though the bills were forgeries, yet bills 
to the extent of £113,800 had been taken up. The pri- 
soner had no desire to defraud any one. He had borne 


) | a most exemplary character; and his estate would yield 
After putting her into the street, he | 


a dividend of 12s. or 13s, in the pound, Mr. Justice Tal- 
fourd said he would consider the matter, and pass judg- 
ment next morning. 

Thomas Nash, tea-dealer, John Dalton-street, Man- 
chester, left his shop a few minutes after ten o’clock on 
Saturday night, and about twenty-five minutes past ten 


| to the county in which the murder was committed. 

One of the immense vats of the brewery belonging to 
the Messrs. Beamish, of Cork, containing 750 tierces of 
porter, burst on ‘Chursday last, and the flood of beer 
carried away all before it, including a wall of great 
strength, and doing a large quantity of damage. The 

| porter itself lost on the occasion was valued at £1500. 

In pulling down the walls of the old St. John’s Church, 
at Limerick, a few days ago, a large cannon ball was 

| found imbedded in the mortar, which is considered to be 
| a twenty-four pounder fired by Cromwell’s army during 
| the siege, as that was the precise spot against which he 
directed his main attack. 
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Curopean Demacracy, 


AND ITS OFFICIAL ACTS. 





This page is accorded to an authentic Exposition of the 
Opmions and Acts of the Democracy of ae as such 
we do not om any restraint on the utterance of 
opinion, and, therefore, limit our own responsibility to 
the authenticity of the statement. 

We presumed, some weeks ago, when everything seemed 
threatening instant collision between the troops of 
Prussia and Austria, to prophesy that there would be, as 
yet at least, no serious war between them ; and we placed 
before our readers an address of the Central European 
Democratic Committee to the Germans, which was based 
upon thesame view. We stated that, however the coun- 
cils or the personal desires of the king of Prussia might 
appear from day to day to be leading to the brink of war, 
we still believed that the common danger of democracy 
would reunite in a new “ holy alliance” the despots of 
various shades of Prussia, Austria, and Russia. The 
ultimate drift, if not the deliberate purpose of all these 
negotiations and armaments of which our press, for the 
most part, seemed to have no suspicion at the time, is 
now beginning to be clear. We can now quote high 
Prussian and Austrian authority for the motives which 
we exposed by anticipation, and which are now begin- 
ning to be contessed. 

Baron Seidlitz, an eminent member of the ultra-con- 
Servative party in Prussia, has recently addressed a letter 
to the editor of the Neue Preussische Zeitung, a leading 
ome of his own party, in which he protests against the 
pe icy which that journal upholds in foreign questions. 

e regrets that its praiseworthy animosity against the 
democratic tendencies of the age should have blinded it 
to the consideration which Prussia is entitled to demand 
rom foreign countries, and that, ‘ for the purpose of an 
Austrian alliance against the Democrats,” it should vo- 
lunteer all sacrifices and submit to all humiliation. We 
derive this information from the Times of Monday last, 
the 9th instant. From the same paper of the next day 
we quote the following Austrian view of the motives of 
the present Austro- Prussian negotiations :— 

The following description of the negotiations at 
Olmutz is given by an Austrian authority, and may 
be compared with the details already published on 
Prussian authority :— 


** Soon after the opening of the conference the negotia- 
tors agreed that the question of the preservation of order 
against the revolution, still burning under the ashes in 
almost the whole of Europe, was the first and most im- 
portant. All the information and opinions on this sub- 
ject exchanged during the consultation led to a decision 
that, against this common enemy, the united power of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia must be opposed. This 
resolution, which includes the maintenance of treaties 
and the old alliance, was the basis of the negotiations as 
to the future organization of Germany, and the two 
questions subordinate to it, namely, those of Hesse and 
liolstein. As to the organization of Germany, it was 
stated that the indispensable modifications of the Act of 
Confederation of 1815, consistent with its continuance, 
had already been accepted. The form and mode in which 
these alterations should be carried out would be settled 
by the Diet of the Confederation itself; but the actual 
recognition of the present Frankfort Assembly by 
Prussia, as the existing organ of the Bund, was not re- 
quired; it was for the present renounced till a settle- 
ment of the Llessian and Holstein questions should have 
been effected. The discussions on these two points were, 
ifnotthe most important, the warmest of the conference. 
M. Von Manteuffel on these two points defended the 
honour of Prussia in the strongest manner, yet after an 
admission of the premises it was easy to perceive that he 
was more anxious to secure an honourable retreat than a 
victory. Prince Schwarzenburg took his stand on trea- 
ties, and contended that they could only be upheld by 
Prussia withdrawing from Hesse and remaining neutral, 
or by her acting in concert with the troops of the Bund. 
M. Von Meyendorf interfered as mediator, and brought 
both powers to an agreement on a middle course.” 

The address, which we subjoin, from the Central 
Enropean Democratic Committee to the armies of the 
“Holy Alliance,” follows appropriately upon these con- 
siderations. We must, indeed, begin to speak more at 
length upon the question of Democracy in Germany ; 
for our principal attention has hitherto been bestowed 
upon Italy and her National and Democratic party. The 
history of that party is as simple as its cause is true. 
The German question is obviously and necessarily much 
more complicated in its history and development. A 
** German Democratic Central Committee” and a ‘* Com- 
mittee of Young Austria” are now publicly announced 
as having given in their adhesion and as being in cor- 
respondence with tne Central European Committee. Of 
their constitution, of their action, of the names of their 
leading members, it is clear that scarcely anything can, 
under existing circumstances, be publicly said. And in 
entering upon the questions with which they deal, which 
we may probably do to some extent next week, what we 
shall have to say will rather concern the rise and pro- 
gress of the Great German Democratic Party and of its 
principles than the present doings of any of its organized 
constituent members. 





TO THE ARMIES OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE 
OF THE KINGS, 

Soldiers!—The tyrants who oppress you raise anew 
the standard of great wars. Powerless to defend their 
despotism against the propaganda of ideas and of rights, 
they desire yet another time to make an appeal to the 
fratricidal policy of battles. 

Their pretexts you know; behold their object. 

They hope to drown in blood the spirit of liberty which 


now animates the serfs of Ukrania, as well as the pariahs 
of western civilization; they hope, by awaking in you 
the murderous instincts of combat, to postpone inde- 
finitely the reign of human brotherhood. Soldiers! will 
= consent to this? Count yourselves, and count them. 

ow many are they, emperors and kings, valets and 
accomplices? At best a few thousands. 

Your want of union only makes their strength. Ob- 
serve this Monarch who, placing his will above eternal 
reason, believes himself a god upon earth, because he 
leads, like a vile herd, sixty millions of men, his equals 
before humanity. What would become of the power of 
which he is so proud, if these men remembered that 
some of them owe the sacrifice of their blood to the re- 
surrection of heroic Poland, the martyr nation, the others 
to the moral reéstablishment of their race, all to fra- 
ternity and independence ? 

And the first of his vassals, this Emperor of Austria, 
but yesterday a child, who has steeped his crown in 
blood at Vienna as at Pesth, at Milan as at Venice and 
Brescia, could he reign a day, an hour, if each of you, 
Poles, Italians, Hungarians, Austrians, betook your- 
selves to your own banner, the true banner of honour. 

We know that they have taken care purposely to dis- 
tance you from your own hearths, It is Hungary which 
is employed to keep down Italy; Austria watches dis- 
armed Hungary; Italians stand opposed to Germans, 
and Poland, who feeds the armies of all her three op- 
pressors, is banished to Siberia and the Caucasus. 

They hope, by these means, to take you from the me- 
mories of home and childhood; they intend, by these 
means, to turn to advantage your old animosities, your 
prejudices, that the despots have nourished, and to assure 
the servitude of all by all. 

But, as if an invisible hand impelled your tyrants to 
unite you, you are now to be separated only by the fires 
of the bivouac. You can—you ought, then, to bafile their 
Machiavellian combinations. Both country and humanity 
demand it; for there is but one duty for men as for peo- 

yles, for soldiers as for citizens, let them groan under 
et oppression, or oppressed at home themselves— 
let them be made instruments of oppression abroad—and 
this duty is to be free and to love each other. 

Be, then, brothers, ail you who carry with the weight 
of military servitude the memories of a captive country. 
Were youof races former!y hostile, communing in hatred 
of tyranny, in the love of liberty, you ought to unite 
against the common ene:ny. Let hands join, let hearts 
understand each other, that, from the detachment to the 
battalion, from the tent to the camp, a mysterious and 
sympathetic network may be extended, and soon the 
army of Despotism will be the army of Liberty. 

But if, through isolation or the unpitying severities of 
discipline thwarting your efforts, you are not able to or- 
ganize revolution in the camps—a revolt in broad day— 
desert without fear, one by one, ten by ten. What mat- 
ter? But, above all, do not desert without arms, for they 
will be needful to conquer your independence. 

Let not the shame that the teachings of passive obedi- 
ence attach to those who violate the military oath stop 
you. Soldiers of country and humanity know you when 
you desert. Itis when you enchain your reason and your 
courage to the orders of an iniquitous idea. But to break 
engagements imposed by force, sanctioned by falsehood, 
is, on the contrary, to return to the true banner of 
honour, 

If insurrection on a large scale, if desertion in masses 
be impossible for you, then die martyrs rather than 
strike down those who are called your enemies and who 
are your brothers. History will record your names and 
honour your obscurer devotion equally with the most 
brilliant deeds. 

German soldiers!—you who ought to have but one 
object, that of creating the great Germanic country,— 
will you go to serve the cause ef the Kings, to betray 
your common parent? Remember that, conquerors or 
conquered, slavery awaits you. Ought generous Ger- 
many to have armed all her children in vain? Oh! 
doubtless those who, so long bent beneath the military 
yoke, have forgotten home and country to make them- 
selves the blind tools of tyranny, preserve the heart cold 
and the Land firm to hurl death at the beck of a barbarian 
despot. But to-day the entire nation is rising in manly 
inspiration with its invincible horror of slavery. There 
we find, again, the noble youth who, at Vienna, at 
Berlin, at Stuttgard, at Baden, at Rastadt, combated 
for liberty. Can the homicidal traditions of the barrack 
prevail against the magnanimous inspirations of so many 
free and valiant hearts ? 

We find there again the glorious remnants of the 
phalanaes of Hungary and Poland, the sons of unhappy 
Italy. Soldiers of liberty! will you strike down its 
martyrs ? 

Ab! rather let the holy conspiracy that we preach to all 
soldiers united under the same banner be organized from 
one camp tothe other! Let the ranks mingle, and let one 
loud cry of enfranchisement be raised from all these 
hearts united in fraternity! 

And you, soldiers of the Prussian landwehr! would you 
trust yourselves to this King who has ten times been 
traitor to his oaths, after having kneeled before the revo- 
lution when triumphant, after having saluted with unco- 
vered head the corpses of the people who had fallen 
under the balls of his satellites? No,no. The sentence 
is pronounced against him and his race; its execution 
will not be long delayed. Have not he and his always 
leagued themselves with the Russian despot, as they are 
now doing? You hold in your hands the destinies of 
Germany! Then lay not down your arms until the Re- 
public is proclaimed. 

Remember then, all, soldiers of the Holy Alliance of 
the Kings! remember the sublime example so lately 
given by the Hessian army, where no officer could be 
found to constrain the legitimate resistance of a People 
strong in its right. May you remember it; each of them 





broke his sword, in order not to be wanting in his civic 
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POLISH REFUGEES. 

[We are requested to insert the following i=] 

TO THE DEMOCRATS OF ENGLAND. 

Twenty-six refugees, who confide in the integrity of 
the old committee, are at the present time ina state of 
utter destitution, The committee, having expended 
all the funds at their disposal, feel justified in 
stating that these unfortunate exiles possess a stron 
claim upon the sympathies of all who desire the omen 
pation of the human family, they having fought in the 
Hungarian campaign under the lion-hearted warriors 
and leaders, Kossuth, Bem, Dembinski, and Guyon, up 
to the betrayal of the noble Hungarian struggle by the 
treacherous General Georgy. 

During their sojourn on our hospitable shores they 
have worked at si‘)»per making, and other humble oceu- 
pations, and when at werk would not receive a fraction 
from the funds; but at the present time, work having 
failed, are without the means of earning their sub. 
sistence. The committee therefore trust that this a 
peal to the Proletarian classes will be heartily responded 
to. Our Polish friends receive 6d. a-day, out of which th 
have to pay 3d. for their lodgings. They are desirous 
obtain employment, and would be glad to receive intelli- 
gence of any labour to perform. 

A charge having been made against the committee 
that they at the Cowper-street meeting, fearing a dis- 
turbance from certain Polish men from Turnmill-street, 
engaged a number of policemen. The committee, in 
answer, beg to state that they never agreed to nor sanc- 
tioned at any of their committee-meetings any police 
interference. They, therefore, altogether repudiate the 
charge. 

Subscriptions and communications received by A. E. 
De la Force, secretary to the Metropolitan Trades, 10, 
North-sq., Portland-place, Globe-lane, Mile-end; KR, H. 
Bloomfield, secretary to the Whittington and City locality, 
Church-row, Bethnal-green ; S. Reynolds, secretary to 
the Crown and Anchor locality, Waterloo-town, Bethnal- 
green; H. Styles, secretary to the East London Scien- 
tific Institution, 11, Nelson-street, Hackney-road; J. E, 
Moring, City locality, 26, Golden-lane, Barbican; J. 
Arnott, secretary to the National Charter Association, 
14, Southampton-street, Strand; Captain Rota Barto 
chowski, 39, Upper Norton-street, Portland-place; 
Leader Office, Crane-court, Fleet-street; and T. Fur- 
gusson, 3, Gay’s-buildings, Elizabeth-street, Hackney- 
road, secretary to the Polish committee. 

Signed on behalf of the commiitee :-—WILLIAM Davis, 
J.J. Bezer, J. I. Briscx, Sub-committee. 


. . 
Associative Progress. 
—_—_—~—_—— 
ICARIAN COMMUNISM. 
Dec, 3, 1850, 

Sin,—Permit me to claim a small space in your 
columns for a brief account of the principles of 
Icarian communism, and the history of the sect, in- 
cluding the emigration to Nauvoo, formerly the city 
of the Mormons, in the state of Illinois, United States, 
America, Icarian Communism can surely never have 
had a champion in England devoted heart and hand 
to its cause, or one would think it must have become 
more known, and have numbered more and more in- 
fluential adherents, 

Its fundamental principle is, that the social evils 
which afflict mankind spring from the system of ine- 
quality in condition, and that, therefore, the proper 
remedy is to adopt a regimen of equality. Its device 
is: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, Solidarity, and all 
their legitimate consequences. Its motto: We areall 
brethren! and, Each for all, all for each; To every 
one according to his wants, from every one according 
to his capacity. It is from these principles, founded 
upon the Christion morals,* that the Icarians deduce 
their system of community. : 

The infinitesimal division of the soil, the isolation 
of individual workmen, or the negation of that divi- 
sion of labour by which so much is now accomplished, 
and other probable consequences of a régime of equa- 
lity, combined (supposing it possible) with the indi- 
vidualism involved inthe politico-economical doctrines 
now prevalent, would be highly disastrous in amaterial 
point of view, It is the foreseeing of this which 
leads men to predict that a system of equality must 
needs become an equality in misery—a pulling down 
of those who are now 1aised to the level of the lowest, 
while the aim of all reform should be to elevate the 
depressed without diminishing the happiness and 
well-being of any. : 
Hence, in developing his system of equality, M. 
Cabet did not lose sight of the necessity of retaining 

SEARS 








* See “ Le Vrai Christianisme suivant Jesus Christ,” of M 





Cabet, a work of great research and of singular interest. 
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Mr. Superintendent Horg, and the constables of the 
Hundred of Wurral, under Mr. Palmer, high constable, 
In addition to this force, about three hundred of the 
Liverpool police were also present. All passed off qui- 
etly; indeed, the Roman Catholics had been cautioned 
by the priest not to attend the meeting, and placards to 
that effect were posted both in Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
When the meeting opened there were about three thou- 
sand persons present, but the number gradually encreased 
till the termination, when there were about seven thou- 
sand persons present. An address to the Queen was car- 
ried expressing the utmost indignation at the violent 
attempt of the Pope to invade the royal prerogative. 

Dr. Hugh M'Neile, canon of Chester, and incumbent 
of St. Paul’s, Liverpool, in a sermon last Sunday, re- 
ferred to the confessional as an organ used for man’s 
judgment for his fellow man. He described in glowing 
terms the evils of the confessional, and wound up by 
demanding, in the name of justice and religion, the 
punishment of all priests who wielded so powerful an 
organ of spiritual tyranny. There might be many modes 





all the economical advantages of the most extensive | 
combination and centralization. Great public works, 
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sentiment and the hope of progress are most largely 
developed. Icarian Communism is but an attempt 
to work out into a practical system of social life and 
political organization this one idea of human bro- | 
therhood. 
The founder of this system is M. Cabet, not one of 
whose numerous and interesting works has ever yet 
appeared in English, at all events on this side of 
the Atlantic. | 
With many thanks for the heroic attempt you have 
made to establish in England a really free press, | 
I subscribe myself, a communist from conviction, a 
communist in sentiment, and 


An Icantan Pronartioner, | 


| 
Garratt-Roap Institution.—On Sunday and Mon- | 


day last Mr. George Hooper delivered three lectures at 
the above hall. The first on ‘‘ The Tendency of the Age 
towards Association,” in which he showed that associa- | 
tion was but a legitimate development of social principles | 
already existing in society, that it was those principles 
which held society together, and that the step onward 
from painted skins and human sacrifices to the abolition 
of death punishment and the reformation of the criminal 
code was not greater than the step forward would be 
from the injustice uf competition to the equity of codpera- 
tion. The second and third lectures were on the Italian 
revolution, showing how the Pope progressed from the 
people to the kings, and how, in future, the only possible 
solution of the Italian question was nationality and the 
Republic. 

Proresson Mavricr’s Lecturr.—On Wednesday | 
evening Professor Maurice delivered a lecture before the | 
Friends of Codperation, who met by invitation at the 
London Codperative Store, 76, Charlotte-street. The 
audience may be described a very useful one from the 
variety of persons it included of the influential classes. 
The concluding passages of the lecture were marked by 
that homely saliency of illustration peculiar to collegiate 


| which he was clerk did not take up the prosecution for 


| against Mr. Kenealy, the Commissioners having declined 


of the room by the hair of the head. Mr. Pontifex, 
clerk to the West London, having made some remark 
to the magistrate,— 


Alderman Humphery, addressing Nr. Pontifex, said he 
thought it was very extraordinary Yhat the union of 


the poor girl, who was a daughter of the parish, 

Mr. Pontifex said that the guardians were willing to 
prosecute, but were deterred by the expense that would 
be involved, as the disbursements would not be allowed 
from the common furds without an order from the Poor- 
Law Commissioners. 

The chief clerk informed the court that a similar diffi- 
culty nearly caused the abandonment of the charge 


to allow the expenses. 
Mr. Pontifex said he would be prepared to conduct the 
prosecution in its future stages. 


Mr. Parker, master of the West London Union, 
remembered Mrs. Sloane coming to the establishment 
for a servant, and his calling in some of the bigger 
girls into the parlour for her to choose from :— 


“She selected Jane Wilbred, she said, because she 
was the healthiest-looking of the whole lot, and that, 
also, she would prefer her to any of the rest, as she had 
no friends to come to bother her. Mrs. Sloane said she 
would rather the girl had no friends, as she wished to 
bring her up to her own ways. Mrs. Sloane asked me 
what our terms were, and I told her one shilling per 
week to begin with. She said, ‘ Very well, she wonld 
like to have the girl as early as possible, in a week's 
time.’ I sent to the relieving cfficer and obtained from 





him money, and I purchased for her two suits of every- 
thing in the way of wearing apparel with but one excep- 
tion. She had only one pair of stays. On Thursday, the 
19th of July, 1849, I took the girl to Mrs. Sloane’s. 
sefore I left the house I made the girl Jane Wilbred 
promise to write to me, and let me know how she got on 
in her new place. Mrs. Sloane said she would see 


of punishment suggested, but the only one effectual. for 
the 


urpose was death. In the evening, the reverend 
gentleman having been tasked for the utterance of such 
a sentiment, ascended the reading-desk and said: — 

“* My Christian Friends,—I generally address you from another 
place, but must make an exception on this occasion. I desire to 
withdraw the aérocious sentiment which I uttered in the 
morning. I have withdrawn it before God, and now withdraw 
it before man, ‘Those who heard me in the morning will under- 
stand my meaning: those who were not here will please not to 
trouble themselves about it.” 

A rumour has for some time past prevailed--which we 
have, however refrained from noticing till now—that 
Edmond Rodney Pollexfen Bastard, Esq., of Kitley, has 
gone overto Rome. We believe now thatthe report is 
unquestionably true. This is one of the most recent in- 
stances of the progress of development which the Pusey- 
ites can show, Mr. Bastard has for some time past been 
devoted to his religious duties. He was at the head of 
our Church union, and rumour assigned to him the chief 
proprietorship in a local newspaper, and which was un- 
derstood to have been purchased to advance the cause of 
Tractarianism. Mr. Bastard lately broke up his esta- 
blishment at Kitley, discharged all his servants, and left 
his home for foreign parts. Since he left his home, we 
hear from other authority, that he has written a letter to 
the Reverend Prebendary Oxenham, announcing that he 
has joined the Church of Rome—or as the Romanists 
say, ‘* became reconciled to the Church.” Mr. Bastard 
intends, we hear, to winter in Madeira—but his destina- 
tion is to Rome, and it is said that he will be absent for 
three years —P/lymouth Journal. 

The Milan Gazette, of the 7th, states from Florence, 
that Lady Sussex Lennox abjured Protestantism at 
Fiesole, on the 19th uliimosand embraced the Catholic 
persuasion, 

The French Ambassador returns forthwith to Paris, on 
leave of absence from his Government, and will be ab- 
sent from London for probably two months. 

M. Soyer, so celebrated for his magic cookery, has 
taken Gore House, formerly the residence of the late 
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dates, ls. Communal Building Fund :—Huddersfield, 
per Mr. Gledhill, Job Hurst, 10s.; William Hincheliff, 
6d. The fog was so thick on Monday night last in 
Leeds that several persons were drowned. Cabs erased 
to ply. The more venturous went to the Freehold Land 
Society’s soirée to hear Mr. Cobden, and so few of our 
collectors made their appearance that we cannot report 
fully. Meetings at Horsforth, Birsta!, and Huddersfield 
are fixed. Horsforth on Tuesday, the 17th, and Hud- 
dersfield and Birstal on the 23rd. Mr. Hole is to go to | 
the last place. Preparations are in progress for the 
annual meeting at Leeds, January 13, 1851, at which 
Mr. Dawson is to be present. 

ADDRESS OF THE WorkKING TAILORS OF NEWCASTLE- 
on-Tynz.—Fellow Workmen !—Our attention has been 
directed to the principles of Associated Labour, which 
has commended itself to our judgments; and, on en- 
quiry, we find that it has been adopted in the metropolis 
and other large towns, and its results have been so far 
satisfactory. Upon this principle we have resolved to 
commence business in Newcastle, and are at present 
collecting the necessary capital; and, that no member of 
the trade may be excluded from participation in the 
benefit we seek to realize, we have resolved to raise the 
required amount in shares of £1 each. It is our inten- 
tion to open a shop, in February next (1851), when we 
purpose carrying on the ready-made and bespoke systems 
in every department of our trade. In the meantime we 
have opened aroom in Nelson-street,—the same entrance 
as the Music-hall,—where we shall execute all orders 
that may be entrusted to our care. Our manager and 
trustees will attend there to give information to any lady 
or gentleman who miy feel an interest in our success. 
We shall ve able to produce every article of dress as 
cheap, and in style and workmanship as satisfactory, as 
any shop in the town, as we have some of the best work- | 
men in the trade in our Association. Our arrangements | 
are such that our customers can have the most extensive | 


variety of goods, from which they can make their selec- | joining the Town-hall. 


tions; and the committee guarantee that there shall be | 
no double dealing, by showing one article and making | 
Up another like it in colour, butinferiorin quality. The | 
lowest price of each article will be fixed by the committee, | 
from which there will be no abatement. The articles | 
we supply will be perfectly free from all infectious di- | 
seases ; and will not be made in the wretched hovels of 
the sweaters, but on the premises, which are weil venti- 
lated, and where long hours are prohibited and Sabbath 
working not allowed, 





| difficulty in getting her up to her work. 
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very cleanly in all her domestic habits, and also in her } 
person. She was not all inclined to be lazy, but rose | 
every morning at six o’clock. I never experienced any 
She used to 
serve me as parlour-maid, and nurse to the children. I 
did not see her again until last Thursday week, when I 
read the application made by Dr, Marsden and Mr. 
Phillimore, in the morning papers, and, recollecting the 
name of Jane Wilbred, I at once proceeded to the hospi- 
tal and saw her. I did not know her at first, she was so 
reduced. (Sensation.) She burst out crying directly 
she saw me, and could not be pacified until the nurse 
threatened to send me away again if she did not keep 
quiet. She held up her poor bony arms, and begged an 
implored of me to take her home again.” 


The unfortunate girl was again brought into court, 
when the evidence she gave on the former day was | 
read over to her, ani she confirmed what she then 
said in every particular. She is described as not 
looking any better than when she formerly appeared 
in court. Her colour is ‘“‘notin the least degree 
changed from the sickly hue of a person lingering in 
the last stage of existence.’’ It was stated by Mr. 
Alderman Humphery that a warrant will be issued 
against Mrs, Sloane, to be put in force as soon as 
she is fit to leave her bed. Mr, Clarkson, on behalf 





the unfortunate girl at present, on account of the 
weak state she was in. Tle would reserve what he 
had to say for a higher and more important tribunal. | 
Mr. Alderman Humphery stated that as soon as all 
the necessary evidence had been adduced he would 
commit the defendants to the Old Bailey. 





A meeting to protest against the Papal aggression was 
held yesterday, at Birkenhead, in the market-square, ad- | 
The magistrates had made 
suitable arrangements to repress any attempt at riot or 
disturbance. Special constables selected out of the rate- 
payers to the number of one thousand were sworn in for 
the occasion; they were divided into eight sections, each | 
sectior being under the command of a captain, and all | 

isq., barrister- 


under the superintendence of W. Dike, Es 
A spacious platform was erected in the rear of | 





at-law, 
the Town-hall, in front of which the epecial constables 
who composed 1 majority of the ratepayers were sta- 
t 1; the D ler the command of | 


’ 
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The following is the text of the royal edict for the 
reduction of the Prussian army :— 

‘Whereas, by conventions entered into with the im- 
perial Austrian Government the reasons no longer exist 
which on the 6th of November occasioned the order for 
calling out my whole army, I authorize the state ad- 
ministration to discontinue the carrying out of the mea- 
sures for a war establishment, and gradually to reduce 
the army to its former strength.” 


The Deu'sche Reichs Zeitung makes the following 
important announcement :— 


‘In to-day’s State Gazette an order has appeared for 
the gradual reduction of the army. A similar order with 
reference to the reduction of the Austrian army will ap- 
pear officially in the Vienna Zeitung of the same date, 
The practical execution of this order with respect to 
Prussia will be confined to the second conscription.” 


On Monday last Count Groben evacuated the road 
from Heisfeld to Rottenburg, on which the troops of 
the Diet can now march without any hindrance. 
According to the stipulations of the Olmutz con- 
ference these troops will finally occupy Cassel. The 
Elector will not immediately return there, 


When the Piedmontese Government wished to have 
its treaty of peace with Austria sanctioned by the Cham- 
bers, one of the present Ministers declared that it con- 
tained no secret clauses. From a letter in the Daily 
News, written by an eyewitness, it appears that this was 
a deliberate lie. There is a secret clause, by which the 
Piedmontese authorities are bound to deliver up political 
delinquents, Hungarian refugees, &c., to Austria. 


The trial of the parties belonging to the secret Re- 
publican Society, called the Nemesis, with the view of 
connecting all France in societies fora Red Republican 
revolution wax brought to a close on Thursday. Two— 
namely, De Valory and Henney—are condemned to two 
years’ imprisonment, 500f. fine, and interdiction of civil 
rights for five years; Corbet to fifteen mouths’ imprison- 
ment, 100 franes fine, aud five years’ interdiction of civil 
rights; Gouffe, Beretta, Broquet, Berand, Sellenet, 
Jayet, and Valtier to six months’ imprisonment, 100f. 
fine. and two years’ interdiction; Gosset and Chancel, on 
account of extenuating circumstances, to six months’ 
imprisonment. The prisoners left the court shouting 
“Vive la Republique.” 


—_ 
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Public Affairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there 1s 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 








THE LAW OF DIVORCE. 


A Royat Commission is about to enquire into 
that delicate and most important subject—Divorce. 
That the present law needs simplification, if not 
entire reconstruction, is beyond a doubt. But 
the question of the indissolubility of marriage is 
one which creates alarm even in liberal minds. 
seeming to strike at the very foundation of social 
life by loosening the bonds that unite the Family. 
And in so grave a matter it is requisite to proceed 
with extreme caution; an error there would pro- 
duce instantaneous and wide-spread evil. Never- 
theless, although the ground be perilous it must be 
traversed. Our age is labouring to clear itself 
from all the errors of ancient legislation. We are 
looking every social question steadily in the face, 
and must not avert our eyes from that of marriage. 

On the necessity for permanence in all moral re- 
lations—on the necessity for restricting the vagrant 
errant tendencies of our capricious nature within 
well-defined limits, thus subordinating our impulses 
to law—we are entirely in accordance with the 
sternest advocates for the indissolubility of mar- 
riage. We see also the excessive complication of 
the matter arising from children. The arguments 
against divorce are weighty and far-reaching. But 
the arguments in favour of divorce must not be set 
aside. 

Looking at our criminal courts, from the brutal 
exhibitions of the lowest classes to the scandalous 
cases brought before the House of Peers, and 
questioning our own personal experience of what 
goes on daily in society, we are forced to doubt 
whether the present indissolubility of marriage does 
not occasion more crime, more immorality, more 
misery, than a prudent relaxation of the law would 
produce. Whatis it produces the excessive amount 
of bigamy—especially among the working classes ? 
And we here allude, not only to the bigamy in 
law, but the bigamy in fact—the double family 
which leads to so much misery and to so much 
crime. What is it produces the frequent cases of 
murder among the lower orders,—and that moral 
murder of daily accumulating hatred both among 
the higher a the lower classes? Would not a 
relaxation of the law of divorce prevent a large pro- 
portion of this misery and crime? 

The inconsequence of the present law is so great 
as to call for the Royal Commission. We admit 
Divorce for one crime, and one only. But the ex- 
pense, delay, and scandal involved in the process 
are such as to prevent all but wealthy, reckless, or 
very bold people from seeking it. ‘The great mass 
of the people, including the middle classes, are 
shut out from it by the mere expense. So that 
when a cause exists which the law declares snffi- 
cient to justify Divorce, the law forces men and 
women into the crime and misery just indicated 
because they cannot afford the expence of obtaining 
Divorce! 

Moreover, we are forced to violate our theory of 
indissolubility, and permit Separations—the most 
immoral of all equivocations, for it annihilates Mar- 
riage as a bond of union, and preserves it as a 
chain! It says that two persons, whose tempers 
and dispositions render their living together im- 
practicable, shall, nevertheless, be married in 
theory, though in fact divorced. Now, either sepa- 
rations ought not to be suffered, or they ought to be 
made complete. 

We are pointing here to the necessity for a 
simplification of the present law: many gross ab- 
surdities call for it. To name one, let us note the 
extreme difficulty, almost amounting to the impos- 
sible, of a woman’s obtaining a Bill in the House 
of Lords effecting a divorce a vinculo matrimonii— 
from the bonds of matrimony. The Lords are very 
jealous of collusion between husband and wife in 
such cases; adultery on the part of the husband 





not being considered a sufficient cause for release 
from the bonds of matrimony, whereas adultery on 
the part of the wife, because it “ disturbs suc- 
cessions,” is considered ample cause. ‘The Lords 
also feel that a Law Court is the best to get 
at the facts. Therefore, they will not give a 
bill before an action has been brought. An 
action at law must (in this case) be one for da- 
mages. Now the absurdity of the law comes 
into play. Suppose Mr. Smith has a liaison with 
Mrs. Jones, and Smith’s outraged wife wishes for a 
divorce, she must bring an action... But, how? 
By means of her husband! Againstwhom? Mrs. 





ee 
extravagancy of cruelty? People wonder at 
fact, as if the motive were inscrutable; the 

is, however, as we all know when once we think 
it, that human passions, especially the more 

sort, grow by indulgence, until they may be pam. 
pered into a madness. It is especially so when 
the victim is of a very abject order. Few men who 
have had to defend themselves against the lower 
animals, or even against degraded brutes in the 
shape of mankind, can have failed to experience 
the hot impulse which prompts you, not only to 
repel, but to destroy, a even to seek a mad satis. 
faction in the fierce process of destruction. Miser. 


Jones? Oh, no! Against the husband of Mrs. | liness may suggest a stinting of food; and then 
Jones! Thus the gay, adulterous Smith, brings | the miserly impulse, once set up, would prompt a 
an action for his wife, as a preliminary to a bill | perpetual encroachment; it would even take plea. 
against himself! And he brings it against Jones | sure in the external evidences of its own excess, 


on account of the crime which he Smith had in- 
duced Mrs. Jones to commit; and the “ injured 
husband ” finds himself in court as a defendant, 
with the seducer for plaintiff! 

That one anomaly is sufficient for the present. 
The Royal Commission will elicit abundant evi- 
dence on this as on other matters. What we wish 
to suggest is the desirableness of obtaining evidence 
from those countries wnere facility of divorce has 
been for some time in operation. Instead of wasting 
time in declamations and conjectures as to the pro- 
bable effect of any relaxation of the present law— 
instead of arguing with prospective terrors of a 
total dissolution of society—it will be necessary to 
examine carefully the operation of any proposed 
alteration by comparison with Prussia and some of 
the states of America, where divorce is easy and 
simple. If statistics and the evidence of grave, 
authoritative men, should prove that in Prussia 
the facility is not attended with evil consequences, 
all alarm will be dissipated, and arguments of 
“what will be” shattered by the evidence of “ what 
is.’ Prussia is a considerable kingdom, quite on a 
par with England in morality, quite on a par with 
it in immorality—Prussian men and women are 
open to the same temptations as English men and 
women; and a comparison of the actual facts will 
do more towards eliciting a reasonable conclusion 
than quartos of argument. In so grave a matter 
we must not argue carelessly or passionately. 
Where abundant evidence exists, it will be shame- 
ful to disregard it. The actual truth ean be got 
at, if the Royal Commission will but seek it. 





A WARD IN POOR LAW. 

THE case of Sloane is not so difficult to account for 
as the wonderment about it would imply. It is far 
more difficult to account for the state of the law, 
which leaves human beings, as Jane Wilbred was 
left, exposed to tyranny so very possible, and indi- 
cated by such striking precedents. We do not 
even finally presume that Mr. Sloane is guilty to 
the full extent of the story against him: however 
improbable, it is not impossible, that he may have 
something to say which would explain away, or ex- 
tenuate, the frightful charge, and that he with- 
holds it witn the exercise of that reserve upon 
which the legal mind piques itself. Thus far, in- 
deed, circumstances tend to corroborate the girl’s 
statement, and might be supposed to indicate that 
the defendant is conscious of having no valid ex- 
planation. 


Whether the girl’s story is true or not, however, 
that also is not impossible; and her undeniably 
defenceless position in Mr. Sloane’s house esta- 
blishes a charge of gross defect in the law. She 
was a workhouse girl, delivered over to a master 
without instruction in her own right, and supposing 
herself without defence against treatment for which 
a Negro slave might obtain redress. She describes 
herself as subjected to starvation, less prompt, in- 
deed, but more shockingly protracted and developed 
than that which “‘ Mother” Brownrigg inflicted on 
her parish apprentices ; her emaciated and enfee- 
bled condition did not disarm, but provoked, re- 
peated castigation; and the horrors are crowned 
by indignity even more filthy and revolting than 
that with which Mrs. Brownrigg ground the faces 
of her little slaves, in her deliberate plan of worry- 
ing them to death. It is not to be supposed that 
Mr. Sloane and his wife were actuated by Mrs. 
Brownrigg’s motive—the desire to pocket the pa- 
rish premium, without the cost of maintaining 
the apprentice: evidently, self-interest would have 
made him keep alive his cheap servant as long as 
possible. 

What on earth, then, could induce a man and 
woman, in a social position which implies respecta- 
bility and education, to treat their servant with such 








still more in the possibility of extorting toil from 
starvation. There is a delight in that triumph over 
an old adage which must be intoxicating. The 
feebleness which casts a doubt upon that triumph 
would be a bitter offence; the eloquence of a gaunt 
wretchedness would be a reproach; and the mad. 
dened will would be piqued to rebuke, by some 
hideous indignity, the audacity of despair which 
could imagine any limits to torture—which could 
rest upon any “lowest depth ”—which against the 
absoluteness of authority could appeal even to de. 
cency: decency itself is, then, to be crushed as the 
partizan of contumacy. 

Such a slavery is not impossible, as we know 
the illustrious precedents in the Brownriggs, the 
Drouets, and the Birds; and yet the law exercises 
no vigilance over its helpless charges. While 
workhouse administrators let out servants, there 
should be some machinery to secure a_ perfect 
watch over the welfare, at least, of minors. Had 
there been any solicitude to perform the duties of 
humanity towards the miserable wards in Poor 
Law, they might most properly have been entrusted 
to the workhouse chaplain. But there is no such 
solicitude. The present case is one among the in- 
numerable instances of the way in which our Poor 
Law watches over its charges. 





A REAL CASE OF AGGRESSION, 
Every promulgation of opinions to those who do 
not share them is an aggression; but there is a 
decorous and an indecorous manner of doing it, 
which distinguishes propriety from impertinence. 
A man is commanded by his own sincerity to choose 
all fitting times and places for the enforcement of 
what he holds to be the truth; but he is also com- 
manded by his own sense of decency, and respect 
for human freedom, not to thrust his opiniens 
offensively and aggressively upon others. ‘The great 
outcry against the recent “ Papal aggression” has 
somewhat subsided, from an irrational alarm at the 
presence of a Catholic hierarchy in England, intoa 
confused sense of indignation at the “ insolence” 
of the tone adopted by the Catholics. Calm heads 
begin to recognize that the assumption of territurial 
jurisdiction is not an assumption of territorial 
power, but simply the local limitation of each 
Bishop's sphere of authority—that the Bishop of 
Birmingham, for example, has one strictly defined 
locality, the Bishop of Nottinghamanother. Buteven 
those who admit the propriety of the recent change 
are exasperated at the language held by Wiseman 
and Newman—which, although by no means novel 
in Catholic documents, seems unaccountably to 
have acquired a novel force of insult, since men 
rise up against it as if it were a new manifestation 
of Papal arrogance. The Church of Rome always 
was arrogant; and always will be. Its very pre- 
tensions to infallibility and supremacy force it to be 
arrogant. Holding the truth in its hand, it insists 
on your unhesitating obedience. 

But have we none of this arrogance at home? 
Is there no “insolent aggression” vexing the 
peaceable Protestant in the shape of intrusive mis- 
sionaries, and touters for Bible subscriptions? 
You are engaged in some professional labour,— 
perhaps entertaining friends, just come from a dis- 
tance to see you,—the door opens, and before your 
servant has time to announce him, in walks @ 
sallow gentleman with a white necklock and unc- 
tuous demeanour. At once, by his look and snufile, 
you detect his object. He is there to dun you for 
money in the cause of the “ benighted heathen,” 
or the “ poor Irish.’ Your thoughts wander to 


the wealth of the Church, which seems to you ample 
for all such purposes; or you inwardly dissent 
altogether from the desirableness of the means 
employed for redeeming the Irish; but, bred in the 
courtesies of life, those thoughts find no utterance. 
You merely offer some vague excuse, and endea- 
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your to’ bow him out. This, however, is not 
go easy. He is there for money, and money 
he will have, unless you be firm. Histone changes, 
he becomes insolent, he speaks in the name of 
Religion, and asks you whether you are an “infidel.” 
he dread men have of being suspected of any 
Jukewarmness on those sacred matters usually over- 
powers their judgment, and they subscribe to 
societies which inwardly they dislike, rather than 
face a religious bully. ‘Thus, a missionary footpad 
threatens you with “Money or your soul”! We 
remember one of these indefatigable touters refus- 
ing to take our quiet denial, forcing us to say in 





lain terms that we had no sort of sympathy with 
fis object, and insisting on “ arguing the point” 
there and then. Instead of arguing, we opened the | 
street door in silence. He felt the case was hope- 
Jess, and retired with the superfluous assurance that 
there was “‘ another world.” 

Now, giving these men full credit for disinte- 
rested zeal, what is this threatening in the name of | 
Religion but an aggression of the most insolent | 
kind? Let them make known their wants, and | 
publicly solicit subscriptions—the pious and gene- 
rous who are moved to assist them will do so with- 
out threats ; any domestic intrusion, any individual 
application is an aggression all the more odious, be- 
cause it is made in the name of a sacred cause, and 
in the person of one whom you cannot kick. 

Moreover, what is the tone uniformly adopted by 
religious writers and speakers towards those whose 
religion is of a less dogmatic form than their own? 
Are not sceptics always vilified, as if their opinions 
originated in vicious propensities,—and their scepti- 
cism resulted from an immoral life? Is not that viru- 
lence an “‘aggression”? Many men impelled by the 
very depth of their religious feelings and the ho- 
nesty of their intellects, pass through the various 
stages of religious uncertitude till—like the late 
John Sterling and our own Francis Newman—they 
find themselves forced by their very sincerity to dis- 
card as inadequate all known dogmatic forms. To 
doubt the purity of their religious convictions is an 
insult ; to insinuate that their scepticism proceeds 
from “a bad heart,” or the “ desire to escape from 
moral restraint,” is an outrage. Yet, this kind of 
aggression is not only tolerated, it is applauded. 
The Pope calls the Church of England an impos- 
ture, and considers our country “in partibus inf- 
delium”’—among the parts of the unfaithful—in 
his eyes we are all heretics hopeless of salvation. 
This insolence and arrogance exasperates the very 
public, which considers Rationalists, Spiritualists, 
and Sceptics as worthy not only of utter destruction 
in the world to come, but of universal execration 
among fellow men. ‘Ihe Catholic considers the 





pared with silver, gold is said to have already fallen{ fervour, piety, and 


| buy nearly two — of wheat. 





Protestant a heretic; the Protestant considers the 
Spiritualist a scoundrel. With a Religion of Charity 
for ever on their lips, how little Charity do they 
carry in their hearts ! 


TOO MUCH GOLD. 
Wuen Paine wrote his Decline and Fall of the 


| 


| you are no gentleman. 


in value, on the Continent, from three to four per 
cent., and the result is, that the French Govern= 
ment is about to propose to the Assembly an im- 
mediate alteration of the law, so as to make silver 
only a legal tender, instead of gold and silver, 
as at present. The Times, in adverting to the 
proposed change of the currency in France, and 
the threatened glut of gold in England, says :— 
“* It is difficult to see how it should not be even- 
tually depreciated, not only as compared with silver, 
but also as interchangeabie with the necessaries and 
chief comforts of life.” In other words, we may 
reasonably expect to see a nominal rise in the price 
of most articles of daily consumption, At present 
an ounce of gold, in other words, £3 17s. 9d. will 
Should gold 
become so abundant as to fall fifty per cent. in 
value, the same quantity of the precious metal 


| would be given for one quarter of wheat. 


At present, the market price of silver is about 
5s. an ounce, while that of gold is about 
£3 17s. 9d. an ounce, so that the exchangeable 
value of the two metals is nearly as 1 to 154. 


| If gold were to diminish in value fifty per cent., 


owing to its greater abundance, then an ounce 


| of gold would be worth only about 7} ounces of 


silver, in which case the shilling would require to 
be reduced to one half of its present size. As this 
depreciation, however, may be expected to go on 
very slowly; not quicker, probably, than at the rate of 
one per cent, per annum, there will be no reason for 
making any allowance to the public creditor, on 
account of the reduced value of gold. Hence, if 
our anticipations as to the supply from California 
should prove correct, our Financial Reformers may 
ultimately find that, even without “the sponge,” the 
real pressure of the National Debt will . lessened 
one half. Of course all private debts will obey the 
same law. ‘The man who borrowed £10,000 in 1820, 
must pay interest in coin which will purchase a 
larger quantity of corn, meat, and other necessaries 
and luxuries, than the same sum would have com- 
manded at any time for the last sixty years. Ten 
years hence, however, the same nominal rate of in- 
terest, if gold should sink so much in value, may 
not command anything like the same amount of 
commodities. But these are chances which lender 
and borrower must always risk; and if the balance 
should be in favour of the borrowers during the 
next generation, it will be nothing more than fair 
play, for that class of the community has generally 
had the worst of it since the end of the war. 





MODERN BIGOTRIES, 


Ir you eat peas with a knife you forfeit all claims 
to be a gentleman. Your heart may be gentle and 
loving, your soul noble and aspiring, your mind 
enriched by meditation, observation, and study, but 
We are sorry to state it so 
bluntly, but the code of well-bred life has so de- 
cided it. 

Ludicrous as these trivialities appear in the face 


English System of Finance, in which he affirms | of the great solemnities of Life, how much more 
that “the quantity of cash in the Bank of England | contemptible are they in the greater solemnities of 


can never, on the evidence of circumstances, be so 


Religion!’ If these little observances of etiquette 


much as £2,000,000,” he little fancied that a time | do not form the real gentleman how much less can 


would ever arrive when gold would be so abundant 
in England as to cause serious apprehensions among 
fundholders on account of its probable deprecia- 
tion. 

In 1796, when that remarkable pamphlet ap- 
peared, he says:—‘‘the sum in the Bank is not 
sufficient to pay one-fourth of only one year’s in- 
terest of the National Debt.” This was no exagge- 
ration, as the interest of the debt in 1796 amounted 
to £11,841,204, while the total amount of bullion 
in the Bank, on the 31st of August in that year, 
was only £2,122,950. At present the annual interest 
on the debt is a hundred and fifty per cent. above 
what it was when Paine wrote his treatise; but the 
quantity of bullion in the coffers of the Bank of 
England, instead of being equal to only one-fifth 
of that sum, amounts to nearly two-thirds of it. 

And yet, large as this accumulation of gold may 
seem, compared with the poverty-stricken condition 
of England at the end of last century, it is nothing 
to what we are likely to witness within the next few 
years. If the gold placers of California continue*to 
furnish the precious metal at the same profuse rate 
as they have lately done, the value of gold must 
rapidly sink in the American and European mar- 
kets, and, as this will soon be the only country in 
which gold will be a legal tender, the surplus: gold 
of all the world will rapidly flow into England, to 
the great alarm of usurers and all who are in- 
terested in keeping up the value of money. - Com- 





they form the real Priest! Yet such is the de- 
graded condition of our Church, such the con- 
temptible lifelessness it has sunk into, such the 
utter oblivion of its great and sacred function of 
spiritual mastership and leadership, that trivialities 
of form have taken the place of spiritual activity, 
and the quarrels in the Church are no longer those 
of doctrine and polity, but of miserable etiquette. 
England, from her very small prime minister with 
his “ vigorous protests,” down to the stoutest and 
hottest of her churchwardens frantic with admira- 
tion of those protests, cries out against the 
“ Romanizing tendencies” of one active party in 
the Church, and the real “‘ danger” is said to lie in 
the “mummeries” which that party has revived. 
The cry has at length forced the Reverend 
W. Bennett to resign his living, and Knights- 
bridge will no longer be the scene of Sunday 
barricades. The Bishop of London willingly 
accepts this resignation, and the leading journal 
of Europe, in a sentence which ought to be em- 
balmed for its exquisite stupidity, gravely counts 
this “ AMONG THE FIRSTSUBSTANTIALTRIUMPHS 
OF THE ProTESsTANT CAUSE” ! 

Well, we know how to value the Protestant 
cause, if this be the triumph it desires. We know 
with what reverence to regard a Church which 
looks upon the practical efficiency of a clergyman 
as nothing compared with his conformity in ob- 
servance. Mr, Bennett is celebrated for eloquence, 
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admirers of his doctrines. Sympathy 
oe cap scaren ly be expected a tap [ester 
ut we do admire his earnestness, his manly carry 


ing out of his convictions in of Bishops and’ 
barricades. And we may any 


dispassionate 
person what feeling other than that of profound 
contempt can fill the mind when we see such a 
clergyman deprived of his living (for, though Mr,, 
Bennett resigns, he is forced to, resign), not on ac-, 
count of apathy, not on account of heresy, not on 
account of immorality, but on account of “ his’ 
posture and that of his curates in celebrating the’ 
Holy Communion”—we use the Bishop’s words— 
“the not giving the cup into the hands of eommu-, 
nicants, and the putting the bread into their mouths, 
instead of delivering it into their hands ; the form, 
of words used before the sermon instead of a 
collect, and the crossing of themselve? by the 
clergy present.” ; 
Is not this worse than testing a gentleman by 
his manner of eating peas? Worse, because in- 
volving more serious matters. Modes of .dipi 
are regulated by custom. Belgravia dines diffe~ 
rently from Whitechapel. Manner at once indicates 
locality. But in such momentous matters as those 
of spiritual guidance are we to allow ceremoni 
thus to take precedence of virtues ? 

Yet this is the form—the petty form of modern 
bigotry. Weare more shocked at the Cardinal’a 
title than at his errors, We are more horrified % 
genuflexions and lighted candles than at doctrina 
absurdity or careless apathy. A Bishop will allow 
candles to be placed upon the altar, hut if 
light them the Church is in danger. And this is 
religion! and these men call us Infidels, and 
brand us as irreligious! Truly, exclaims Shelley— 

** How green is thig grey world!" : 





SOCIAL REFORM. 
EPISTOLEH OBSCURORUM YIRORUM. 
XXI,—Tus Poor Law, 
To W.-E, Forster, 

Dee, 10, 1850. 
My Dear Sir,—Shall I not thank you for your 
admirable contribution to social reform? You hava 
fastened on the lever. ‘The false character of the 
present Poor Law system might be established 
by simply calling to mind three glaring facts, 
as prominently familiar to the public as.the Bank 
of England, or Somerset House itself. The exist- 
ing Poor Law was framed by leading members in 
that school of Political G2conomy whose principle ié 
not to regulate industry, but tu let it alone, and 
whose great achievement has been Free ‘rade. 
Their law was framed for the express purpose of 
being so contrived, as to discourage the use of 
| itself—the perfection of its working would have 
| been consummated in its total disuse. Jt has been 
administered by the pupils of its authors, and yet 
the intent of those authors has been practically 
abandoned. If their success was impossible, which 
we believe, their failure has not brought happi- 
ness to the country. Whatever may be the 
dominant views of political economy, the fact stares 
us in the face—contemporaneously with the un- 
completed attempt to withhold regulation from the 
relations of industry—that in this fertile, wealthy, 
and industrious country, the fertility of the land is 
frustrated in great part by holding back capital 
and labour; that riches accumulated in ‘gre-t 
masses are balanced by poverty aceumulated in 
great masses: and that labour is frustrated, or 
denied employment altogether. With immen 
encrease in the material resources of luxury, the 
happiness of the country does not encrease propor- 
tionately: landlords, in maintaining their position 
against encroachment for a time, are uneasy between 
remorse for duties repudiated and fears of future 
retribution, The commercial rich, stimulated by 
the poverty from which they fly, exhaust, in the 
race after wealth, the time and faculty of enjoying. 
One half of the labouring class wastes life in ceave- 





less toil, under fhe scourge of the dread lest it 
should fall into the condition of the other half; 
abject, hungry, and wretched, 














wedisguised without remedying the anarchy. But I 


~of that which is the reverse of organization, 


~ economical services of society, not only without 
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I have already indicated what I believe to be the 
causes of that condition. Excepting what may be 
called police regulations and social customs, the 
regulation of social duties is left to the commercial 
principle, the “ higgling of the market”; and we 
find, by practical experiment, that it is not only 
insufficient, but that it positively enforces a dis- 
traction of social energies. The landowner, who is 
supposititiously charged with the trust of causing 
the land to be cultivated for the general good, does 
in only a very few exceptional cases busy himself 
about the cultivation of the land: his main or sole 
object is, to obtain rent from his tenants, which he 
does to the utmost possible degree, even at a time 
when he reproaches the farmer with not having 
sufficient capital to bestow on the due cultivation of 
the land. I will not say that he deliberately 
interrupts cultivation for the encouragement of 
game, but, unquestionably, in numberless in- 
stances, that pursuit is more absorbing than the 
improvement of agriculture. I will not pause 
upon antiquated covenants, kept up through 
I know not what inertness, pride of antiquity, 
supercilious indifference, or dread of raising ques- 
tions about shaky tenures—covenants which posi- 
tively forbid improved culture throughout large 
tracts of country. As to the farmers, confessedly 
they have too little capital, a convertible term for 
saying that each man has too much land for his 
means of cultivating it. To pay their rents, they 
keep down wages by every possible contrivance : 
they avoid employing labour though they starve 
the land by it. In one county I have known them 
oppose emigration, because it was beginning to 
affect the rate of wages; in some parts of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, indeed pretty widely, I believe it 
will be found that, at certain dead seasons, the 
general body of labourers obtain workhouse relief ; 
the farmers preferring to pay rates for idle paupers, 
rather than to pay a larger amount of cash for 
labour. The labourer—how does he live? On the 
lowest possible diet, in the worst of hovels, unless 
the process of exile, which the cottage-destroying 


class as time advances, prove that we need some 
common regulation ? 

A machinery for such a regulation—an engine 
to regulate the relations of land, capital, and labour, 
is to be found in an institution which we possess, 
at least, in name—in an effective Poor Law. 

An effective Poor Law, indeed, would be a thing 
totally different from the present Poor Law; as we 
might presume from the broad fact that its authors 
repudiated any such purpose. In justice to them, 
however, I may say not only that their appointed 
task was different, but that their task was one in 
itself quite sufficient for their attention, and quite 
legitimate moreover. I believe that the vitiated 
administration of the old Poor Law could not 
have been followed up by a thoroughly effective 
law, without the intervention of a castigating law. 
The question is, whether the castigating law has 
not lasted long enough, and whether we need 
longer delay the establishment of an effective aux- 
iliary law. ‘The authors of the present law were 
too exclusively inspired by the natural antagonism 
to the abuses of the old law, the premium on the 
breeding of paupers, the payment of rates in aid of 
wages, the malversation of parish funds; hence 
they framed a law, unlocalized, ultra-Malthusian, 
anti-industrial. ‘They regarded it as an evil to have 
a Poor Law at all, and hence the “ repulsive” 
theory, which was to make the condition of the 
pauper so grievous in lodging, raiment, and food, 
—the three suggesting the ideas of imprisonment, 
liveried degradatioa, and gruel,—that the most 
miserable “ independent labourer” should revolt 
from seeking its aid: before accepting the aid of 
the union he must give up home, furniture to its 
last stick, character, liberty, the society of his 
family, the natural revulsions of a healthy sto- 
mach, and must content himself with confinement, 
separation, whitewash, classification, grey drugget, 
and the prospect of issuing forth a homeless, penni- 
less, connectionless man, to make the best he could 
in beginning the world again with the first week’s 
wages that he might get. The commissioners of 
1833 had divers significant indications in the evi- 





landlord enforces, drives the labourer into some 
neighbouring town, to crowd its poorest quarter: 
there he helps to thicken the fever-atmosphere, to | 
raise the rents paid by the proximate pauper, and 
to raise the rates for the townsmen. 


We have seen that “ the higgling of the market” 
cannot regulate even trade in its largest relations. 
Competition, which may stimulate the ratio of pro- 
duction as compared with population, becomes a 
clog upon production as soon as it induces the 
labourer to forego a part of his own returns, 
Division of employments, which facilitates pro- | 
duction while the hands are multiplied solely with 
a view to greater ease in the processes of pro- 
ducing and exchanging, becomes an agent which | 
diminishes the ratio of production compared with | 
the number of people, as soon as the number of | 
hands is multiplied in order to make employment | 
for those who would otherwise be idle and wage- 
less ; and this is an abuse which clogs almost every 
branch of employment with surplus hands. The 
higgling of the market tends to divert industry 
from the primary occupations which supply neces- 
saries to the unwealthy multitude, and multiplies 
in an extravagaut degree the secondary employ- 
ments which supply non-essential conveniences, 
luxuries, and nicknacks, to the wealthier classes. 
Free trade has perfected the application of that 
philosophy which would leave the relations of in- 
dustry totally without regulation. I rejoice in a 
consummation which has removed disguises from 
the anarchical state of industry; for protection 


point, to the actual state of things, and ask you 
whether this persevering attempt to carry on the 


organization, but with the positive encouragement 


dence which they collected, of the advantage that 
might be made of industrial employment; but that 


point was beside the objects on which they were | 


naturally intent: under the repulsive theory, their 
idea of industrial employment was metamorphosed 
into a vexatious labour test ; regarding all paupers 
as culpable, the authors of the statute made no 
effective distinction between the destitute and 
habitual vagrants. 

The working of the law accords with its nature. 
To carry out its repulsiveness has proved imprac- 
ticable, and therefore the workhouse test has been 
comparatively little enforced : out-door relief, which 
was to have been the exception, has been the rule. 
The labour test, odious of malice prepense, when ap- 
plied extensively, has occasioned riots; when ap- 
plied in detail, it has been a fertile cause of indis- 
cipline. On great emergencies the repulsive nature 
of the law has been too hazardous to maintain, and 
it has been “relaxed.” The law is harsh to the 
honest labourer, feeble against the habitual va- 
grant, whose devices are too strong for the philo- 
sophical niceties of the repulsive theory. The law 
shocks humanity by confounding with the here- 
ditary workhouse denizen, and with the idiot, the 
aged labourer and his helpmate. Working against 
nature, against practicability, against the inex- 
tinguishable instincts of sense and justice, while it 
has failed in its promised objects of maintaining 
the independence of the labourer, and _ preventing 
the multiplication of the pauper class, it has proved 
expensivein machinery. Its working exhibits the 
usual results of power wasted on attempting im- 
practicabilities, great cost, and more vexation of the 
spirit. Its total uselessness as an engine to regu- 
late the relations of industry needs not be added 
to this list of deficiencies, because it made no pre- 
tension to such an office. What I insist upon is, 
that it has failed in its own appointed purposes, 
and that its only success was in castigating past 
abuses; it is a negative law, where we want a 
powerful engine; an expensive nullity, where we 
might have that powerful engine with little cost. 

The objects of a Poor Law, I take to be these— 
to aid in keeping social order by securing justice 





the encouragement of severance and antagonism, 
amounts to success? Do not the calamitous 
tendencies and results which we see befalling every | 


to the honest, though unfortunate, and controlling 


other influences appears in the destitution of the 
onthe fi t step to i i h 
e first s' ward improving the law 

be, to divide te into two toxally distinct one 
one an auxiliary law {of regulation and assistance: 
the other, a penal law for the controul of vagrane : 
it is necessary to relieve and purify the auxiliary 
law, which concerns the inoffensive and their help 
of the penal law which relates only to the ill-dis. 
posed offender. The Vagrant Law belongs pro. 
perly to the criminal law. In form, vagrancy is an 
offence only against society ; but in substance and 
spirit it is an offence against natural law; since it 
is an attempt to snatch, or filch, that subsistence 
which, under the natural dispensation, can only be 
obtained by labour. In essence, therefore, the 
class of offences lumped under the somewhat lax 
title of vagrancy, comes under the head, not of 
“ malum prohibitum,” that is, offence artificial] 
created by the prohibition of conventional law, but 
“ malum in se,”’ offence bad in itself. ‘The nature 
of the offence indicates the proper treatment of the 
offender. On an overt act of vagrancy, such ag 
the refusal to work, maliciously bad execution of 
work, indiscipline while under Poor Law controul, 
or fraudulent claim on poor-relief, the offender 
should be arraigned before a jury, or before a ma- 
gistrate with the absolute power of appeal to a 
jury. Onconviction, he should be regarded as a 
person who has forfeited his individual rights to 
the state, detained in custody, and consigned to 
such a system of prison discipline as that pro- 
pounded by Captain Maconochie; under which the 
prisoner would earn subsistence and ultimate free- 
dom, only by the exercise of set industry. In every 
respect, expediency and the spirit of justice would 
be satisfied by such a treatment. Many great or 
rough works might be suggested which will never 
“pay” individual enterprise, but would pay the 
undying State—such as the improvement of the 
surface of the land or the shores, for purposes 
either of ulterior cultivation or of transit. 


The Poor Law proper should be entirely of an 
auxiliary and regulating kind. ‘Those who come 
under its operations may be divided into two 
classes—the infirm, and the able-bodied. The first 
class comprises the sick, the imbecile, and the aged. 
The present treatment of the sick, resting upon the 
repulsive theory, is neither humane nor creditable. 
Attempts are made among the provident poor 
to eke it out by the help of sick clubs and the 
like, but they are necessarily imperfect, because the 
| means of the industrious poor afford very insuffi- 





cient command of organization, and because the 
very poor are wholly without means to spare; 
| nevertheless, this sort of contribution is, in effect, 
a subsidiary poor-rate. It is quite clear that, with 
|a healthy regulation of industry in other respects, 
| it would be the best @conomy for society to secure 
| a restoration of the sick; the claim of the imbecile 
jis scarcely denied. ‘The claim of the aged rests 
upon various grounds—long support of industrial 
duties at wages not more than sufficient to keep 
up the physical faculties for industry, long pay- 
ment of poor-rates, positive infirmity, the general 
extension of the sort of claim which makes its 
pressure tolerably equable, the policy of relieving 
the independent labourer from a dead weight— 
these and many other considerations cooperate to 
justify a free allowance for the labourer who shall 
be pronounced, on competent authority, to be 
superannuated. 


I know that these suggestions go to remove the 
chief inducements towards saving ; but, in the first 
place, I doubt whether the saving disposition will 
ever be more than an exceptional disposition ; still 
more, whether it is usually developed in concur- 
rence with a high state of the productive energies. 
A comparison of France and England will illustrate 
my meaning. I perceive that the gross amount of 
production is far more influenced by skill and 
energy in producing than by individual parsimony; 
and, therefore, I conclude that the wealth of a 
country is more promoted by active producing 
habits, like those of the English, than by pains- 
taking parsimony like that of the French. I per- 
ceive, also, that so long as industry is duly re 
gulated, and so long as the “ stock” is sufficient 
| to cover the vicissitudes of a few seasons, further 

saving is a needless diversion of pains from the 
/more profitable operation of producing. With a 
| social provision for the infirm—and society can 
| organize the provision much better than individuals 
‘can, especially poor individuals—the bulk of the 
| working classes in a well-regulated community 





| the disorderly; and to regulate the relations of ought to be amply provided for by the return of 


land, capital, and labour, where the deficiency of | the labour of the season. 
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We have, then, to consider the nature of the 
vision for the able-bodied, excluding idlers, im- 
rs, and habitual vagrants. The provision 
would be of two kinds—provision for individuals 
temporarily thrown out of work by the constant 
yicissitudes of trade, and that for numbers in 
iods of difficulty. I have maintained that, so 
i. as man is excluded from the land whence he 
could obtain subsistence by the labour of his hands, 
society, which excludes him, is bound to provide 
him with the equivalent—the opportunity of ob- 
taining subsistence in return for labour. You 
have very well shown the duty and interest which 
society has in recognizing the right of ‘abour, and 
ou are justified by the facts in pointing to the 
oor Law as the machinery with which that right 
can be made good. I observe that industrial em- 
ployment has been tried, with a success propor- 
tioned to the completeness of the experiment: the 
industrial farm of the Sheffield union attains con- 
siderable success, in spite of the difficulties occa- 
sioned by the restrictions of the present law. The 
more extensive experiment at Cork offers still 
more striking results: the workhouse becomes in 
a degree self-supporting, while the moral discipline 
of really useful and effective industry is such that 
paupers, who are discontented and refractory under 
the influence of idleness or penal labour, become 
cheerful and orderly under the influence of useful 
labour. No experience ever made a greater im- 
pression on my mind than a visit to Glasgow Bride- 
well, in the spring of 1840. I there saw a large 
building so thoroughly ventilated, lighted, and 
warmed, that the most fastidious person would 
have felt no repugnance to passing the day or night 
in any one of the cells ; the health of the prisoners 
uniformly improved during their residence; their 
work was volunteered and diligently continued, 
under conditions, one of which was, that they 
should have none, if they idled over it; and their 
work was so productive, that the net cost of each 
prisoner, including the interest of the building- 
debt, and including, of course, all the expenses 
contingent on the penal controul of the inmates as 
criminals, was reduced to £2 a-year. Now, here 
was a body of picked vagabonds, whose industry 
rendered the whole establishment self-supporting 
within that degree. In 1842 the sale of articles 
made by the prisoners was discontinued, in defe- 
rence to the clamour of independent labourers, who 
were suffering under the depression of that terrible 
season, and I do not know whether it has been 
since resumed. Such a deference was just, even to 
the unreasonable desires of those who were suffering 
so frightfully ; but the objection to reproductive 
industry in prison or workhouse, as an interference 
with independent industry, is untenable. It has 
been well answered by Matthew Hill, in saying 
that the prisoner must be supported, either with the 
return of his own labour, or with funds derived 
from the taxes paid by the independent labourer. 
The fact is, however, that, in this form of prison 
labour the mischievous working of competition is 
laid bare to the working classes. 


In lieu, therefore, of any eleemosynary aid to the 
able-bodied, it would be quite possible to organize 
a system of industrial occupations, open to appli- 
cants for relief. I agree with you that the main 
employments thus provided should be the simpler 
and more necessary types of the occupations be- 
longing to the district, so that the productions 
might be those most needed by the class receiving 
relief, and might be consumed by them; thus 
avoiding, as much as possible, interference with ex- 
traneous industry. It would facilitate the self- 
consumption of produce if the industrial system of 
all the unions throughout the kingdom were con- 
solidated, as the surplus produce of each district 
might thus be exchanged with others—agricultural 
Wiltshire, for example, exchanging with cloth- 
— Yorkshire and shoe-making Northampton- 
shire. 


These, then, are the main provisions of the mea- 
sure I would suggest—a total separation of the 
Vagrant Law from the Poor Law—the Vagrant 
Law being rendered, for the first time, strong 
against the offender, and in some degree remu- 
nerating to the State: a pension for the superan- 
nuated, with a free provision for the sick and in- 
firm ; a standing offer of industrial occupation to 
the able-bodied. The incidents of the rate, the 
administration and probable working of such a law, 
I must discuss in a separate letter. 


Ever yours most faithfully, 
THornton Hunt. 








Open Council, 


(IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
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There 1s no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILTON. 





THE NEW POET LAUREATE. 
Miteside, Cumberland, Nov. 24, 1850. 

Sir,—I think I shall not be the only one of your 
readers surprized at the announcement in your paper 
of last Saturday, that the Laureateship is given to 
Alfred Tennyson. Far be it from me to grudge him 
any honour. I am proud to rank myself among his 
admirers, rather lovers : for all who admire Tennyson 
must love him. Moreover, I would say, if there was 
question only of the poet-nature, that Tennyson has 
its essentials more fully and thoroughly than any 
living writer. Ifa poet soul (I do not speak now of 
his works) is to be the qualification for honour, he 
will grace his new rank far more than Wordsworth, 
who, spite of the noble poetry he could sometimes 
write, was rather a poetic thinker than an inspired 
seer. But the laurel crown, like an old Greek prize, 
should be given to the worthiest,—to the winner,— 
for works rather than disposition or promise,—not to 
him by nature most capable, but to the master in his 
art whose efforts have best deserved. Then it would 
not come to Tennyson. Beautiful, subtle, deep- 
thoughted, full of true insight and rich in expression 
as his poems are, Tennyson has, notwithstanding, 
only shown us what he might do. His “ In Memo- 
riam ”’ is a noble outpouring of private grief. I find 
no fault with it on that account. For what it sets out 
to be, it is perfect. But we could not crown Milton 
for his ‘‘ Lycidas,”” nor Shelley for his ‘* Adonais.” 
“The Princess,” lofty in purpose and felicitous in 
execution, is yet not agreat work, but what Tennyson 
himself aptly calls it—a medley. Again, I am not 
finding fault. But, where is the master’s achieve- 
ment, or even the endeavour? Where is the Epic 
(with what a gloricus sample he tantalized us in his 
** Mort d’Arthur’’), where the Tragedy, toclaim the 
master’s wreath? Not to mention less recognized 
names of those who on boldcr wing have dared the 
highest flights, and not without success,—there is 
one will recur to us all. For, granting all that our 
warmest enthusiasm may demand for ‘lennyson, con- 
ceding the superiority of * Locksley Hall,” the 
** Palace of Art,” and other of his minor poems, to 
any thing of their class, yet even his greatest attempt, 
“The Princess,’ will not take precedence of the 
“* Legend of Florence.” Why (if the laureateship is 
an honour worth a poet's striving for) has Leigh 
Hunt been passed over? Was the advocacy of Wo- 
man grateful to the woman's heart,—Ginevra might 
have touched it. Were there indications of a more 
courtly tone in the younger bard? Not so: for 
which of us ie not reminded of the old man’s graceful 
flattery of the Queen?—a homage so cordial, that 
some of us extreme men almost took umbrage at it, 
forgetting that we had stepped on to Republicanism, 
not he back from it. One is ata loss to guess the 
reason for the preference. ‘Tennyson himself would 
have been so glad to have crowned the gray hairs of 
Shelley’s friend, the ** gentlest of the wise,” and to 
have waited, praying earnestly with us all that he 
might long wait for his deserved succession. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. J. Linton, 





THE PRINCELY PRIESTHOOD. 
Dee. 2, 1859. 

Sir,—Allow me a little corner in your Open 
Council wherein to raise my voice amongst the 
general chorus of clamour and opinion on a subject 
that agitates the mind and the heart of the whole 
nation, and threatens to disturb that self-possession 
and calmness which are the best gifts of English 
judgment. 
_ First of all let me express my sympathy with the 
impartiality that animates your paper against any 
display of bitterness and violence either in opinion 
or in actions, as the best way both to “crush the 
Papal movement,” and to resist “ the Romish aggres- 
sion, 


All that relates to the pure exercise of a creed is 
sacred under the wide ry of of religious liberty— 
the noblest conquest of the human intellect over the 
tyranny of body and soul. 

Roman Catholicism, as a simple form of worship, 
has never been dreaded, and never will be in this 
country ; therefore the mere establishment of Catholic 
bishops, whatever their name or their titles, never 
would have been objected to. What produces the 
sensible dismay universally felt is the supreme hier- 
archy, or rather the top of the pyramid. It is not 
the priest, it is the foreign prince that raises the 
national indignation. And whata prince! 

Look at the late events in Rome, and you will see 
that Prince—believing his royal crown in danger— 
concealing his sacred stole under the disguise of a 
Bavarian servant, and guided by a woman, flying 
from the flock put by the Almighty under his care, 
to the court of the tyrant of Naples. The same who, 
a few months before, treated him as a Jacobin Pope ; 
and who, a few days previously, had caused his own 
towns to be plundered and burnt; his own subjects 
slaughtered by the soldiery, the women forced, the 
children torn to pieces. 

The vicar of the Christ who expired on the cross 
to redeem the human race should never have de- 
serted Rome. If the Church had been in danger 
his place was in the Vatican, his seat the chair of St. 
Peter, his duty the guardianship of those he calls his 
children, Had he even fallen a victim to violence, 
his fall would have been the triumph of Papacy 
purified by the blood of martyrdom. 

But the Pope as a priest shrank from bloodshed 
only when he was solicited to authorize a war against 
foreigners who invaded the soil of Italy. Not so 
when he wished to recover his dominions. Then he 
despised any compromise with his people, he shut 
his ears to the prayers of his subjects, and would 
only consent to recover his estates by the sword and 
the fire. Then he raised a Christian army to fight 
his Christian subjects,—he caused Christian blood 
to beshed in the fields, in the streets, in the churches 
of Rome; and through this blood ke opened his way 
to his temporal dominion, The Pope saved the Prince 
but destroyed the Priest. So it is the foreign King 
that spreads the alarm here, not the Catholic priest. 

Turn now to Piedmont. You see an honourable 
man dying in his bed surrounded by his family and 
claiming the last offices of his religion. He is, by 
command of Archbishop Transoni, barbarously de- 
prived of the spiritual compact, on account of having, 
as astatesman, concurred in the framing of a temporal 
law abolishing certain ecclesiastical privileges already 
abrogated in all other Catholic countries, even in 
the kingdom of the bigot King of ee iy The 
Minister Santa Rosa was a good Catholic, he had 
never entertained heretical doctrines against the 





| creed; but he was supposed to have infringed the 
| temporal respect due to the Court of Rome by the 

breach of sume courtly etiquette. The offended 
| sensitiveness of the temporal power was avenged by 
| Spiritual torture, 

The Prince forgets the mercy of the clergyman ; 
the King is superior to the priest. No; these two 
| characters cannot be coupled. 

A hierarchy founded by such a Prince cannot fail 
| to excite the greatest alarm. Now look at the head 

of the newly established hierarchy. You see a 
| cardinal; and what is a cardinal? A Prince of the 
| Roman estates ; nay, one of the heirs apparent of the 
| Papal throne, and of that crown stained with the 

blood of Christians. In that character he is not 
| an English clergyman, he cannot be at once a Prince 
| of an independent state and a subject of the Queen. 
Therefore, he may we!l be objected to as Archbishop 
of Westminster; and his claims to the supreme 
jurisdiction over bishops of Catholic creed in Eng- 
land remain unrecognized. 

Whilst I offer these remarks to your consideration, 
and thus venture my opinion in the Open Council, 
let me conclude with the first poet of ship Meeeeer 

“ Ah, Constantine ! to how much ill gave birth, 
Not thy conversion, but that plenteous dower 
Which the first wealthy Father gain’d from thee.” 


Aw Iratian Beviever. 





JUSTICE TO CATHOLICS. 
London, Nov, 26, 1850, 


S1r,—Under the above title, in the last number of 
the Leader, A Cambridge Graduate gives vent to 
| his indignation in consequence of the present war- 
% against the Pope and Popery. He observes :— 
| * My spirit burns within me at the shameless man- 
| ner in which the Press and the Premier have thrown 
| over all sympathy with freedom and justice, arbitrio 

popularis aure.”’ 
| Now, although my principles are as far removed 
| from bigotry as those of the writer (according to his 
own statement) are from Popery, nevertheless I can 
| hail with pleasure the existing excitement—as I be- 
| lieve it to be the result of a nobler and a holier cause 
| than mere superficial observers can attribute to it, I 
regard, Sir, the “grand onslaught upon Popery,” 
now being made, as a strong, fervent, and ae oe 
| able expression of that growing and decply-seated 
| hatred to Priesteraft and Church domination which 
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is uppermost in thé hearts of Togebnes . I regard 
it } demonstrative evidence of that undying love of 
political and soctal li which is now parading 
every country, and which ultimately will sway almost 
every heart! It illustrates, likewise, the pungent 
truth uttered by Wordsworth, that— 
** He who would force the soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a champion cased in adamant!” 

Iam willing to admit that there are many zealots 
both in the Church of England and out of it, who 
strive to fan the flame of opposition to Catholicism, 
merely to advance the petty interests of their party, 
and to promote their own selfish ends, But let such 
learn a wise lesson from the present state of popular 
feeling. ‘‘ Coming events cast their shadows before !”” 
Reaction is a natural and easy transition. And public 
indignation, which now rises giant-like, and utters 
its denunciations with the sound of thunder, and as 
the voice of many waters, may, ere long, turn upon 
those who pander to and seek to enflame it! 

Fopery, decaying everywhere else, seeks to find a 
healthy existence in this country. French bayonets, 
shame upon the misnamed Republic! are the only 
supporters of the Papacy in Italy! ‘The Italian 
mind has long since thrown away faith in a delusion 
which has held them and their country in bondage, 
darkness, and moral death! Implicit faith in infal- 
and gg and haughty priests has all but termi- 
nated in Italy, and will terminate everywhere. The 
axe is being laid to the root of the corruption. 
Mankind will no longer be dictated to upon pain of 
damnation! No longer will priests be suffered to 
think for the people. The masses have at length 
discovered that they have mind, and that it strengthens 
with exercise! And eis | are resolved to put forth 
those latent energies so long pent-up within them, 
and search themselves for Truth and God !— 

“ Prejudices must be vanquished, 
‘Tyrannies must be cast down; 
Slavery and all oppressions 
Yield the sceptre and the crown ! 
Samvuet Puruurrs Day, 
An Ex-Monk of the Catholic Church. 





ON THE FORMATION OF THE WILL. 
London, Nov. 18, 1850, 
Sir,—Will you allow me space for a short expla- 


Mr. Neale, in admitting the truth of the proposi- 
tions which I stated in reply to his remarks on the 
formation of the will, has admitted all that is con- 
tended for by those who understandingly assert that 
the will is in all cases an effect of antecedent causes, 
and is never an uncontrolled arbitrary determination. 
His remark that those propositions amount only to 
the statement “ that man is not responsible for his 
original nature because he did not form himself,” is 
not just. In my reply to Mr. Neale I neither referred 
to the formation of man’s original nature, nor to the 
question of responsibility; but I confined myself 
strictly to tracing the process of the immediate cau- 
sation of the will; which was the point to which Mr, 
Neale had called attention in his previous letter. 

Mr. Neale’s last proposition is very different from 
the former one. He elaims for some men, in his last 
letter, the power to deliberate, to resolve ; and to ad- 
here to their resolutions in defiance of difficulties ; 
which is not questioned; and this he calls free will. 
But the will of an individual who is firm and perse- 
vering is no more a free will than the will of one 
who is weak and wavering. In all cases, as I before 
showed, the will is the effect or consequent of certain 
immediate antecedents, in part internal, and in part 
external, to the individual; the internal or the ex- 
ternal being the more influential in producing the 
result in proportion to the relative strength of each, 
in each particular instance, 

I will now state a series of propositions, showing 
the great practical importance of this question, 

Ist. Man’s character is the result of the series of 
modifications which have been produced in him by 
the mutual action and reaction of his physical and 
mental constitution, and the circumstances which 
have been made to influence it from the commence- 
ment of his existence. 

2nd. His physical and mental feelings are produced 
on every occasion by his character, and bodily and 
tgental condition or health, and the external circum- 


3rd. His will is produced by the strongest phy- 
sical or mental feeling by which it is immediately 
preceded, 
4th. His voluntary actions are determined by his 
will. 

From these propositions the following conclusions 





flow, as necessary inferences :— 

lst. That man will be caused to act rightly, or 
wisely and well, at all times, when he shall be made | 
to will rightly or wisely and well at all times. 

2nd. That he will be caused to will wisely and | 
well at all times, when he shall be made to think and | 
feel wisely and well at all times. 

3rd. That he will be made to think and feel wisely | 
and well at all times, when he shall be caused to ac- | 
quire a truly wise and good character and good phy- | 
sical and mental health. (For his constitution, when | 


thus matured, will 7 the dant power in 
the productions of his thoughts and feelings, even 
under present influences of strong injurious tendency ; 
and ina rational state of society no influences of an 
injurious tendency which human power can control, 
will be permitted to exist, 

And to these propositions a- knowledge of ‘ the 
science of the influence of circumstances over human 
nature,” enables us to add the following :— 

4th. That man will be made to acquire a wise and 
good character and good health, when he shall be 
made to receive a good original physical and mental 
constitution, and to be acted upon from the com- 
mencement of his existence by favourable circum- 
stances. Indeed, many facts, and especially the edu- 
cational experiments of Mr. Owen, at New Lanark, 
have demonstrated that any original constitution, 
short of very great organic malformation or disease, 
may be matured into a wise, good, and healthy cha- 
racter, by the wise application of favourable circum- 
stances, commenced at a sufficiently early period of 
life; and that very much may be done even for those 
who are born with extremely defective organization. 

5th. That he will be caused to receive a good ori- 
ginal physical and mental constitution, and to be 
acted upon from the commencement of his existence 
by favourable circumstances or influences, when so- 
ciety shall have acquired the knowledge requisite to 
produce these primary conditions for the creation of a 
wise, good, and happy (or rational) state of human 
existence. 

This most valuable knowledge is contained in 
“the Rational System of Society,”” and is ready for 
immediate application to practice by the commence- 
ment of wisely regulated measures of transition, as 
soon as the ignorance and prejudice of the old irra- 
tional system can be sufficiently overcome, and it is 
the overwhelming interest of all individuals, in all 
classes and countries, that this change should be 
wisely commenced as early as possible. 

Henry Travis. 











WANT OF A MONEY THE CAUSE OF WANT OF 
EMPLOYMENT, AND THE WANT OF E uPLOY- 
MENT THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 

Sir Robert Peel(examining Mr. Salt before a committee of the 
House of Commons):—** Do you mean to say that you would 
issue money till every man in England was employed ?”—Mr. 
Salt: “1 do.” 

Sir Robert: “ You mean to assert that plenty of paper money 
hry cause employment for all men out of work ?”—Mr. Salt: 
“I do.” 

Faulkner-square, Liverpool, Oct, 27, 1850. 

Srr,—With every respect for the educationists 
with whose exertions I sympathize, I must still main- 
tain that there is a previous question to be settled, 
and that is, ‘The Want of Employment Question ?” 
We have first to remove that most unaccountable and 
appalling sight which meets us at every turn—that 
sight which Carlyle states to be the saddest sight on the 
face of the earth—* A tnan willing to work and asking 
for leave to toil, and no one granting his request.”’ To 
set every man in England, who is willing to work, 
his task, this is the question that must forthwith be 
settled, or it will settle itself in a manner that will 
make us, at some future day, bitterly repent that we 
did not apply a more severe logic to our philan- 
thropic enthusiasm. I put it to the friends of edu- 
cation, then, whether, in the present uncertain, per- 
plexed, harassed state of working-men, who feel that 
employment is precarious, that at any moment they 
may be dismissed to utter ruin and privation, that 
even when in work their wages do not suffice to find 
them in the commonest decencies of life, and the 
most obvious requirements of civilization,—I say, 
whether to educate them to elevate their feelings and 
to refine their tastes, and to make their sense of their 
deficiencies in elegancies, luxuries, and comforts more 
acute, to sharpen their feeling of the debasement of 
long hours of labour, is not a refinement of cruelty. 
To set every man in England to work, willing or un- 
willing, that is the problem. Settle that and educa- 
tion comes of itself; it would find its own funds. 

To be brief, and to show your readers what I 
am aiming at, without further preface, I maintain 
that it is the want of a money which lies at 
the root of everything anomalous and unaccount- 
able in our condition. ‘To gold money, to money 
made of gold—the scarcest and most difficult to at- 
tain of all the products of the earth—I attribute 
the evils that oppress us, the leading symptom 
being the encreasing wealth of the wealthy, and the 
encreasing poverty of the poor, 

The Socialists have set themselves to discover 
means how to distribute the wealth that society shall 
make, fairly and honestly, among its members; but 
I maintain that the money reformers have an easier 
and less invidious task before thern—namely, how to 
encrease the fund of wealth—how to make the rich 
richer, and the poor less poor; and this, not by inter- 
fering too much with the present arrangements of 
society, but merely by adding to the fund of wealth, 
out of which the rich would take a larger share, and 
the poor a larger share also; for, I suppose, we would 
none of us object to the working man having a larger 
cottage, better food, more leisure, and more enjoy- 
ments, upon the condition that the rich would be still 
richer, their luxuries more exalted, and their stores 





of all things more ample? Out of what fund, then, 
do I propose this superabounding wealth? What 
Aladdin's lamp have I discovered? Simply this :— 
to the immense stores of raw material, of which ¢ 
earth under our feet is composed, I apply that inert 
and useless power now lying in the million of stron 
arms who are asking for work, and not getting work 
THE AGENT IS PAPER MONEY — an expansive cur. 
rency, one which would encrease with an encreasing 
population, and an improving population, ig the 
simple remedy. 

To illustrate my meaning of applying labour to 
raw material to produce wealth let me take the case 
of the cottages in which working men live. The 
generally consist of two rooms below and two aboye 
and the whole family sleep in two upper ones, and 
the consequences need not be alluded to further, 
What is a cottage? reduce it to its raw material, and 
what do we come to? _Brick-clay, limestone, flag. 
stone, roofing slate, and timber. Now, if we have 
brick-clay by the square mile, limestonéin mountains 
flagstone in millions of cubic vards, roofing-slate 
stored up in the lofty ranges of Snowdon, and whole 
degrees of the earth's surface covered with timber, 
and if, in addition to this raw material we can count 
on millions of men, willing, for wages, to work this 
clay, flag, and slate, &e., into cottages twice the size 
of those now in use, I ask the educationists, and the 
Socialists, and the financial reformers, and the 
Chartists, why, if there is no want of raw material 
and no want of labour—are not working men lodged 
in more convenient and larger cottages? What is 
true of lodging is equally applicable to fuel, raiment, 
furniture, and luxuries even of the highest de. 
scription. 

I must reiterate that it is the want of a circulating 
medium ; it is our foolish worship of gold, which we 
make, by foolish laws, the test of all value, that is at 
the root of our desperate condition. The symptoms 
that this is the cause are plainly shown to us in the 
panics which devastate our homes, and ruin ourselves 
and friends, and drive hundreds of thousands of 
working men into compelled idleness, 

If this letter meets with approval, and I fear its 
length is getting beyond the limits you allow, I will 
write again and attempt to show the educationists, and 
the Socialists, and the emigrationists that money is 
the bridge over which they must pass to attain their 
objects; that we must follow the example of phy, 
sicians, who, before they apply remedial measures, 
first set themselves to resist the tendency to death, 
In our social condition the want of employment is 
thefmoribund symptom.—I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, James Harvey. 

FUTURE RETRIBUTION, 
Sandon Bury, Nov, 20, 1859. 

Sir, —A correspondent, styling himself an Uni- 
tarian, enquires where I found my ‘version of the 
Unitarian view of future retribution?’ In reply, I 
beg to inform him that my idea of their belief on this 
subject was gained from having heard Unitarians 
both avow and defend it, and from my never having 
known any other belief than that of remedial punish- 
ment either advocated by or attributed to them. 
They certainly do not as a sect recognize as part of 
their creed either eternal torments or eternal death, 

However, as my sphere of observation is com- 
paratively limited, as the doctrine of remedial punis’- 
ment may be variously interpreted to a certain de- 
gree, though not to any great extent, and as the 
broad principle of ultimate bliss to all, secured in the 
case of the sinful by preparatory punishment, must 
form the basis, I should be happy to learn your cor- 
respondent's version of Unitarian belief respecting’ 
future state, requesting, at the same time, that he 
will be more explicit when next he reserves a post- 
eript for my especial benefit; and trusting that, 
should he be one of those that think ‘nobly of the 
soul,” he will also, at least, think wisely of the soul's 
destiny. I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 

Ciara WALBEY. 


LETTERS ON UNITARIANISM. 
Letter VI. 
Nov, 18, 1850. 

S1r,—The gentleman signing himself a Unitarian, 
who has assailed me in your last number with s0 
much more glibness than force, scems to insinuate 
that I am egually ignorant of the past history of Uni- 
tarianism, and of its present condition, Let him 
prove, if he chooses, by some quibble, my ignorance 
of its past history; but let me tell him that il 
I am to judge from his loud vaunts of the intellee- 
tual freedom which prevails among the Unitarians, 't 
is he and not I that is ignorant of the present state 
of the sect. Is it not the habit in the Un tarian body 
to refuse to every man the name of Christian who de- 
nies, or even who doubts the Christian miracles ? Is 
this conducive to intellectual freedom? But to my 
subject. f . ‘ 

As the spirit of mercy flows from the religious life, 
so martyr and missionary heroism flows from the sp!- 
rit of mercy. The spit of mercy is the union and 
the fruit of religion and love, im the sense in which 
St. John so frequently uses the latter word. But as 
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She Reader. 





Te ices 
the Unitarians have had neither religion nor love, 

neither the religious life nor its divinest product 

whence were they to acquire that invincible enthu- 

siasm, that valiant purpose, that sublime disregard of 

danger, that self-forgetting and self-denying consecra- | 
tion of the entire being to the service of mankindina 
more comprehensive form than mere works and insti- 
tutions of mercy involve, which a great idea, when | 
baptized in the fervours of affection inspires? An 
jdea by itself is perfectly barren. Supreme intelli- 
gence could not have created the universe. Supreme | 
intelligence is but an instrument for the fecund and 
instinctive force of the Infinite(sod. The Unitarians 
have had abundance of ideas; but these have never 
risen above the rank of cold and barren abstractions. 
They have had no necessary relation to each other ; 
they have never been fused into a faith; they have 
never been gladdened by phantasy, never taken red- 
hot from the fires of passion and hammered into the 
weapons of conquest and redemption, When Paul 
the Apostle went from land to land preaching the | 
gospel, it was not the idea he carried with him, but 
the heat and pith which he put into the idea which 
enabled him to achieve such marvellous results. It 
was religiun, glorifying, sanctifying, and impregna- 
ting love which made him mighty to vanquish and to 
save. Indeed, it is never some new idea, but some 
new fact, which regenerates the world. In the Re- 
formation what was the new idea? Iam not aware 
of any; but the new fact was Luther, terrible and 
yet beautiful, shaking like a flowing and flaming 
mane his grand Teutonic plenitude of gifts and of 
potencies. In Christianity itself what was the new 
idea? Christianity was a revelation of spiritualism, 
the irresistible rebellion of the human heart against 
the materialism which had so long enslaved it. Yet 
had there not been either as religions or as philoso- 
phies numberless outbursts of spiritualism before? 
But the new fact was Christ himself, with his God- 
like radiance and his wealth of human sensibilities. 
And ever since Christ appeared it is the Christian 
facts, and the associations and sympathies growing 
out of them, and not the Christian dogmas, which 
have moulded and leavened the existence of Christian 
communities. What to the Roman Catholic is the 
doctrine of Papal infallibility, compared to the beam- 
ing brow, the bountiful lips, the angelic lustre of the 
Virgin, an ecstatic vision whose heavenly odours 
lovingly linger long after the spotless garments and 
the melodious smile of the most blessed of mothers 
have vanished from the adoring imagination? A 
sect, then, cannot teach by ideas alone; neither from 
ideas alone can it draw aught of martyr and mission- 
ary heroism. If you warm men effectually they will 
not quarrel with you about the nature of the fuel; 
but, if without warming them you flood them with 
light, what they are surest to see is your defects; 
and, dwelling on these, how are they likely to be in- 
cited, even by your most eloquent appeals, to rush 
forth with the humility of saints, the simplicity of 
apostles, the ardour of prophets, into a career whose 
every step is to be marked by sacrifice? The mass 
of men need no other light than that which comes 
from the flame that warms them; and, perhaps, none 
of us need or ought to seck any other. The Unita- | 
rians have been of a different opinion. They have | 
been profuse in farthing candles; but they have 

never had a vast blaze, fit for Thor or Odin to sit by, 
roaring on the hearth. The notion of bearing your 

cross with a farthing candle in your hand, to show 
you the way, is one s» exquisitely absurd, that it could 
have occurred to none but Unitarians. A Unitarian 
martyrology would be a list of broken shins and 
bloody noses through the occasional extinction of the 
farthing candle. Furthermore, the Scriptures tell us 
that God is a consuming fire ; and consuming fires 
must likewise his servants be. The same conflagra- 
tion which rises high as the stars to give warmth and 
light to our race must also devour the iniquities and 
abominations of earth. Martyr and missionary hero- 
ism, therefore, must be a power to destroy as well as 
a power to create—a voice of cursing as well as a 
voice of blessing. We hate in the precise degree 
that we love; deep as is the fountain of our tender- 
ness, so strong and crushing will be the vehemence 
of our denunciations. If, consequently, Unitarianism 
has produced no martyrs, no missionary heroes, it is 
as much because it has been incapable of sacred 
wrath as because it has been destitute of the reli- 
gious life and of the spirit of mercy. A martyr is 
not a milksop; the heroic missionary of a primordial 
truth is not a phrasemonger. But if by your pos- 
session of the religious life you would appear to 
Unitarianism fanatical or mystical —if by your mani- 
festation of the spirit of mercy you would appear to 
ita dreamer or a fool—it would deem you violent 
and turbulent if you uttered one word of righteous 
indignation at wrong. I once heard the chief person 








: “Spee . 
in a Unitarian country congregation sav that a 
minister was committing a grave fault in rebuking 
or even in mentioning men’s vices from the pulpit: 


he was there to tell them their duties, but not to 
offend them by an allusion to their sins. This decla- 
ration will furnish an idea how little the materials 
for martyr and missionary heroism are to be found in 
the Unitarian sect, even if that heroism were limited | 
only to the overthrow of evil. Atticus. 


| out, especially by authors. 


Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police 
ofliterature. They do not make law ey interpret and 
try to enforce them —Edinburgh Review. 








THERE is a vulgar error very current that Critics 
do not read the books they review. They do not 
always read the books that are sent for review, but 
we assure our excellent friends that the notion we 
speak of is entirely erroneous, and that Critics are, 
on the whole, men as honest as their neighbours, 
and perform a very thankless task with a due sense 
of its responsibility. We have no wish to exalt 
Journalism unduly; but we are bound to say that 
in the present age Journalists—with rare excep- 
tions—(and there are black sheep in every pro- 
fession) —do their duty conscientiously. If Critics 
did not read the books it would svon be found 


thing, he of course removes it; but he never thinks of 
‘knocking’ it down. That would be a great waste. Be 
takes it to pieces, and uses up the materials for some new 
fabric. That’s the way I would serve all tyrannies. I 
would not knock them down, I would take them to 
—then they can never get together again! I would use 
them up—then they could not get on their legs again and 
use me up.” 

We call that writing in the true spirit of a “Friend 
of the People.” 


In France there is little stirring, AUBER’s new 
opera, L’ Enfant Prodigue,  y the gossip of 
the week, so that we have only to mention the 
sum paid to LAMARTINE for his Histoire du 
Directoire, at which he works fourteen to sixteen 
hours a-day, and that sum is 120,000f., equal to 
about six thousand pounds of our money—a very 
pretty honorarium! Grorce Sanp has just 
completed a new drama for BocaGe, which, from 
the title, La Famille du Charpentier, we suspect 
to be taken out of her delightful Compagnon du 





Another popular error is, that when a book is | 
greatly praised the Critic is a friend. Friendship, 
of course, operates in Literature, as elsewhere ; 
why should it not? how can it be avoided? But | 
friendship, though it may incline the Critic to be | 

leased, cannot make an honourable man say that 
Bad is good, if he do not think it; if he do think 
it, we must accept that, as we must accept other 
influences which determine his taste and judgment. 
Critics themselves, however, foster this error by 
occasional disclaimers of any knowledge of the au- 
thor under review. An articlein the last Examiner 
—evidently by a new hand—calls forth these re- 
marks, by disclaiming any personal friendship for 
the poet it lauds, thus implying that praise must 
proceed from friendship. ‘The evil of this error is 
that all your friends claim praise as due to friend - 
ship, and quarrel with you if you hint a fault! 


Punch is a man of wit, and appreciates expres- 
sion, he will, therefore, thank us, we hope, for rec- 
tifying the quotation given in his last number, 
where, writing from a vague remembrance of the 
passage, he says:—‘“ Il n’y a pas de sot dans ce 
monde qui ne peut trouver un plus grand sot que 
lui-méme.” Compare the weakness and inele- 
gance of this with the epigrammatic force of the 
original :— 

** Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui l’admire.” 
The line is in Bo1Leau—we believe in the Art 
Poétique. 





In the opening number of the new journal, The 
Friend of the People, there is an article by Mr. 
Hotyoake, with the furious title of “ Down with 
the Tyrants,” which, for good sense, courage, and 
practical philosophy, deserves to be largely quoted 
and distributed among all Democrats fond of 
tirades. ‘Down with the Tyrants” is no call to 
arms. It does not hoist the red banner; it preaches 


| war—but war against the tyrant, Ignorance: “ it 
| makes us impotent: it hides from us our power: 


it prevents us getting improvement: it makes us 
make war on our friends by blinding us from see- 
ing who they really are: it keeps us from seeing 
the opportunities which lie at our feet, whereby we 
might emancipate ourselves half as fast again as we 
do. Ignorance, therefore is a Tyrant, and I say, 
‘ Down with that Tyrant!’ Prejudice is a Tyrant. 
It prevents us working with each other: it prevents 
us working with many who might and would help 
us well: it makes us work only in one way, and, 
what is worse, suspect all who would work in a 
different way, although for the same end. ‘There- 
fore Prejudice is a pernicious Tyrant, and I say, 
* Down with that Tyrant.’ ” 


—— also is a Tyrant; but a still greater 
is Indignation :— 


“Indignation is a Tyrant: because a man who is 
merely indignant is not good for much. So many think 
that, if they are indignant at wrong, that is enough. It 
is not enough. I know as well as any Chartist in the 
land that the working classes have reason enough to be 
indignant. But it is no good being indignant. It is not 
enough to hate Tyranny—we must put it down; and I 
am so resolved to put it down, that I can’t find time to 
vent my indignation. Now, many Chartists waste their 
time in venting their indignation. Indignation, there- 
fore, delays redress—Indignation, therefore, is a Tyrant, 
and J say, ‘ Down with that Tyrant also!’ 

“Class legislators are Tyrants, who ought to be put 
down. But how? One way is 10 knock them down, and 
that is the only mode many people think of. But that’s 
not the only way—besides, it’s a wasteful way. It’s not 
a good way, because, if you knock them down, they some- 
times get up again, as they have done in France. The 
fact is, it’s a worn-out way. Any savage can take that 
way. We have found out other ways, and, I think, better 
ways. When a builder finds an old house good for no- 


Tour de France. Our admiration for Sanp is so 
great that we cannot withhold our regret at the 
idea of her following thus in the fvotsteps of. 
Dumas, and arranging her novels into dramas ; 
it is surely unworthy of a genius thus to descend 


| to a marchand littéraire ! 


The proposed press law for Saxony will produce 
either a revolution or the ruin of the country. 
Leipsig subsists by its book trade. Whsi cotton 
goods are to Manchester, what hardware is to 
Sheffield, that is the book trade to Leipsig. This 
Saxony town is the emporium of Germany—nay, 
of the whole world, as far as German literature 
is concerned ; yet the new law renders this trade 
impossible. If the Government persist, the Leipsig 
booksellers have an easy remedy—they will make 
Brunswick their Leipsig! Brunswick has many 
advantages, and the inestimable advantage of the 
mildest press law in Germany. ‘The infatuation of 
the Saxon Government is inconceivable. It opens 
the new law with a paragraph which says “The 
censorship is abolished,” and every succeeding 
paragraph shows it to be derisory. What think 
you of such a clause as this ? 

““§ 6. The Minister of the Interior may prohibit all 
books not published in Saxony; any one selling such 
prohibited books to be fined 50 to 100 thalers, or from 
one week to three months’ imprisonment.” 

Conceive the possibility of commission business 
on such terms! At Leipsig the booksellers receive 
parcels from all parts of Germany to send them to 
all parts of the world ; they act as mere agents, but 
the Government now proposes to make them re- 
sponsible for the contents of their parcels! All 
journals have to pay caution money, which is 
forfeited on the slightest ground of complaint— 
3000 thalers for a daily paper, 1000 if twice a 
week, 500 if weekly. Moreover, the Post-office 
will be commanded not to supply any paper which 
the Minister of the Interior may designate—a 
ruinous clause to all opposition papers, as the 
Post-office supplies the whole of Germany. Imagine 
Lord Joun signifying to the Post. office that hence- 
forward the Dispatch or the Leader must not be 
forwarded! But the gem of the whole is this— 

“«§ 27. Every one concerned in the publication of a 
book or paper (editor, author, publisher, printer, seller) 
is commanded to ascertain that the publication contains 
\ nothing contrary to the Press laws.”’ 

We remember in the height of 1848, when men’s 
hopes and fears were swayed by every telegraph 
from the Continent, DoucLtas JeRroLp em- 
phatically declaring that, come what might, ove 
great blessing had been effected for ever by the 
revolutions abroad, and that blessing was A Free 
Press! It seemed so then; and his eager en- 
thusiasm was animated with sublime hopes which 
no one could gainsay. We shared those hopes. 
We little knew the power of reaction; we little 
knew the invincible stupidity of governments. 
Iis n’ont rien appris! No, JERROLD, no; we 
have not yet conquered freedom of Thought, or the 
world would be ours ! 








Most readers, but especially those who have the 
honour and delight of a personal acquaintance with 
HumBo cpr will feel peculiar satisfaction when we 
| announce to them the expected publication of his 
| Biography by Dr. H. Kitenckr, for which the 
| illustrious philosopher has provided the materials, 

The interest excited by the announcement in Ger- 
| many has been so great that the demands already 
exceed the number of copies struck off, so that a 

new edition has to be commenced even before the 
printing of the first is completed. If Dr. KLENCKE 
| have but the requisite artistic power (alas! we doubt 
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complished are themes which, rightly to be treated, 
require a skilful writer; such a wie, indeed, as 
one very rarely sees the promise of in Germany. 
It is to be regretted HumBouopr did not himself 
record the annals of his own life; but we suppose 
the conclusion of Cosmos at his advanced age was 
as much as could reasonably be undertaken, 





CONVERSATIONS WITH GOETHE, 


Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann and Soret. Translated 
from the German by John Oxenford, In 2 vols. 

Smith and Elder. 
‘We can scarcely name a more perfectly charming 
book than Eckermann on Goethe. It has the mild 
magnificence of a summer’s eve; and the serenity of 
this sunset of the greatest mind that has appeared in 
our times, steals over the reader with a soothing 
influence to which we can recal no parallel. Goethe 
is elsewhere seen in greater fulness and power, but 
nowhere to greater advantage. The calm, happy, 
active, high-thoughted, large-souled old man stands 
out in all the grandeur, in all the dignity of age, 
without any of the asperities, the pettinesses, or the 
weaknesses which usually thwart its proper in- 
fluence; his auburn locks have whitened, but not 
thinned: he has become grey with years, not bald. 

Four times have we read this book in the original, 
and now again we have read it in this translation 
with unabated delight. So much wisdom, so much 
beauty, so much gentleness, and so much high culture 
one cannot weary of, If we compare it with the 
conversations of other celebrated men, they all sink 
into insignificance, except one—Boswell’s Johnson. 
It has not the variety, the movement, the wit, the 
biographicul richness of that work, unique in litera- 
ture; but it is throughout of a higher strain, and 
stands above it as poetry does above common sense. 
The worship of Eckermann for Goethe was of a dif- 
ferent nature from that felt by the vain, babbling, 
servile, but dexterous Boswell. He was not lured 
to Goethe by the splendours of a great name; the 
lonely cowboy had educated himself into a wise and 
reverential man, and Goethe was worshipped because 
Goethe’s influence filled his soul. The connection 
of Boswell with Johnson is one that excites bitter 
scorn. Old Sam bullied him, ridiculed him, but 
could not shake him off; the parasitic plant would 
cling round the old oak: not because the oak was 
a grand tree, but because the world said it was. 
Johnson neglected, unknown to fame, would have 
had no lickspittle in that servile sot. It was the 
blaze of light which attracted this fluttering moth, 
and a farthing rushlight, by reason of its greater 
brilliancy, would have lured him sooner than a star 
*‘pinnacled dim in the intense inane.”’ Of Ecker- 
mann this is in no sense true. His worship of 
Goethe we feel to be genuine reverence; and this 
feeling saves it from being ridiculous. 

Of the present translation we may say that, in one 
respect it is more useful than the original—that of 
arrangement. Eckermann published his first two 
volumes in 1836, The great success led him to be- 
lieve that another volume might be acceptable, and 
he published it in 1848. The reason of this delay he 
frankly explains. Having to fill up the brief ske- 
leton of his journal by efforts of memory, it was only 
in certain moods that he could sufficiently recal 
Goethe’s tone and words, so as to write them down 
with the conviction that thus Goethe spoke, and that 
he, Eckermann, was not speaking for him ; and these 
moods were “ few and far between.”’ ‘The translator 
has taken no notice of this difference which exists be- 
tween the absolutely authentic conversations of the 
first woik and the relatively authentic conversations 
of the supplement ; but Eckermann has stated it so 
pleasingly, and his veracity is so unmistakable, that 
the second preface should not have been omitted. 
However, in this new translation the conversations of 
the supplement are inserted under their proper dates, 
thus intermingling with the old, and making a com- 
plete work out of two works. 

The matter of this book is varioug, and always in- 
teresting, so that we know not, in the embarrassment 
of riches, what to extract. We will imitate the 
variety itself :—- 

GOBTUR’S INFLUENCE ON A YOUNG POET. 

“Not a week passed now in which I was not happy 


enough to produce some new poem. I was nowin my 
four-and-twentieth year: within me, a world of feelings, 
impulses, and pod ne was in full action; but I was 
entirely deficient in information and mental culture. The 
study of our great ts was recommended to me, espe- 
cially Schiller and Klopstock, I procured their works— 
I read, I admired them, without receiving much assist- 
ance from them; the path of these geniuses, though I 
was not aware of it at the time, being too far from the 
natural tendency of my own mind. 

“At this time I first heard the name of Goethe, and 
obtained a volume of his poems. I read his songs again 
and again, and enjoyed a happiness which no words can 
express. I seemed as if I had not till now begun to 
wake, and attain real consciousness; it appeared to me 
that my own inmost soul, till then unknown even to my- 
self, was reflected in these songs. Nowhere did I meet 
any learned or foreign matter beyond the reach of my own 
uncultivated thoughts and feelings; nowhere any names 
of outlandish and obsolete divinities, which to me said 
nothing ; but, on the contrary, I found the human heart, 
with its desires, joys, and sorrows—I found a German 
nature, clear as the bright actual day—pure reality in the 
light of a mild glorification. 

“‘T lived whole weeks and months absorbed in these 
songs. Then I succeeded in obtaining Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, then Goethe’s Life, then his dramas. Faust, from 
whose abysses of human nature and perdition I at first, 
shuddering, drew back, but whose profound enigmatical 
character ever attracted me again, I read always in holi- 
days. My admiration and love encreased daily; for a 
long time I completely lived in these works, and thought 
and talked of nothing but Goethe. 

“The advantage which we derive from studying the 
works of a great author may be of different kinds; but 
the chief benefit probably consists in this, that we be- 
come more clearly conscious, not only of our own internal 
nature, but also of the varied world without us. Such an 
effect was produced on me by the works of Goethe, I 
was also impelled by them to a better observation and 
apprehension of sensible objects and characters; [ came 
gradually to understand the unity or mternal harmony 
of an individual with itself, and thus the enigma of the 
great variety in phenomena, both of nature and art, was 
solved to me more and more.” 





MODERN DRAMATISTS. 

“Intellect, and some poetry, cannot be denied to our 
| modern tragic poets, but most of them are incapable of 
| an easy, living representation; they strive after some- 
| thing beyond their powers; and for that reason I might 
| call them forced talents.” 


GOETHE AND THE PEOPLE, 


‘** Sometimes,’ said Goethe, ‘people do not like to 
| look on me as I am, but turn their glances from every- 
thing which could show me in my true light. Schiller, 
| on the con'rary—who, between ourselves, was much more 
of an aristocrat than I am, but who considered what he 
| said more than I—had the wonderful fortune to be 
looked upon as a particular friend of the people. I give 
it up to him with all my heart, and console myself with 
the thonght that others before me have fared no better, 

“«¢ Tt is true that I could be no friend to the French 
Revolution; for its horrors were too near me, and 
shocked me daily and hourly, whilst its beneficial re- 
sults were not then to be discovered. Neither could I 
be indifferent to the fact that the Germans were endea- 
vouring, artificially, to bring about such scenes here as 
were, in France, the consequence of a great necessity. 

** But [ was as little a triend to arbitrary rule. In- 
deed, I was perfectly convinced that a great revolution is 
never a fault of the people, but of the government. Re- 
volutions are utterly impossible as long as governments 
are constantly just and constantly vigilant, so that they 
may anticipate them by improvements at the right time, 
and not hold out until they are forced to yield by the 
pressure fiom beneath. 

‘** Because I hated the Revolution, the name of the 
‘Friend of the powers that be’’ was bestowed upon me, 
That is, however, a very ambiguous title, which I would 
beg to decline. Ifthe ‘‘ powers that be” were all that is 
excellent, good, and just, I should have no objection to 
the title; but, since with much that is good there is also 
much that is bad, unjust, and imperfect, a friend of the 
‘* powers that be” means often little less than the friend 
of the obsolete and bad. 

“* But time is constantly progressing, and human 
affairs wear every fifty years a different aspect; so that 
an arrangement which, in the year 1800, was perfection, 
may, perhaps, in the year 1850, be a defect. 

“** And, furthermore, nothing is good for a nation 
but that which arises from its own core and its own 
general wants, without apish imitation of another; since 
what to one race of people, of a certain age, is a whole- 
some nutriment, may, perhaps, prove a poison for 
another. All endeavours to introduce any foreign inno- 
vation, the necessity for which is not rooted in the core 
of the nation itself, are, therefore, tvolish; and all pre- 
meditated revolutions of the kind are unsuccessful, 
for they are without God, who keeps aloof from such 
bungling. If, however, there exists an actual necessity 
for a great reform amongst a people, Godis with it, and it 
prospers. He was visibly with Christ and his first ad- 
herents; for the appearance of the new doctrine of love 
was a necessity to the people. He was also visibly with 
Luther; for the purification of the doctrine corrupted by 
the priests was no less a necessity. Neither of the great 
powers whom [ have named was, however, a friend of the 
permanent; much more were both of them convinced | 
that the old leaven must be got rid of, and that it would 
be impossible to go on and remain in the untrue, unjust, 
and detective way.’” 


JEALOUSIES OF SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
*** Scientific questions,’ answered Goethe, ‘are very 





often questions of existence. A single discovery may 
make a man renowned, and lay the foundation of his! 





worldly prosperity. It is for this reason that, in the 
sciences, there prevails this great severity, this perting. 
city, and this [oeteaiy concerning the discovery of an. 
other. In the sphere of esthetics everything is deemed 
more venial; the thoughts are, more or less, an innate 
property of all mankind, with respect to which the on} 

point is the treatment and execution—and, naturally 
sueng. little envy is excited. A single idea may give 
foundation for a hundred epigrams; and the question jg 
merely, which poet has teen able to embody this idea in 
the most effective and most beautiful manner. 

*** But in science the treatment is nothing, and all the 
effect lies in the discovery. There is here little that ig 
universal and subjective, for the isolated manifestations 
of the laws of nature lie without us—all sphynxlike, mo. 
tionless, firm, and dumb. Every new phenomenon that 
is observed is a discovery—every discovery a Property, 
Now, only let a single person meddle with property, aud 
man will soon be at hand with all his passions, 

‘** However,’ continued Goethe, ‘in the sciences that 
also is looked upon as property which has been handed 
down or taught at the universities. And, if any one ad- 
vances anything new which contradicts, perhaps threat. 
ens to overturn, the creed which we have for years re. 
peated, and have handed down to others, all passions are 
raised against him, and every effort is made to crush him, 
People resist with all their might; they act as if they 
neither heard nor could comprehend ; they speak of the 
new view with contempt, as if it were not worth the 
trouble of even so much as an investigation or a regard; 
and thus a new truth may wait a long time before it can 
make its way.’” 


IMAGINATION V. UNDERSTANDING. 

‘If imagination did not originate things which must 
ever be problems to the understanding, there would be 
but little for the imagination to do. It is this which 
separates poetry from prose; in which latter under- 
standing always is, and always should be, at home.” 


We extract, for the sake of a remark, the follow- 
ing passage in a conversation on Sophocles :— 

* One can see that, in his youth, he enjoyed an excel. 
lent rhetorical education, by which he became trained to 
look for all the reasons and seeming reasons of things, 
Still, his great talent in this respect betrayed him into 
faults, as he sometimes went too far. 

“ There is a passage in Antigone which I always look 
upon as a blemish, and I would give a great deal for 
an apt philologist to prove that it is interpolated and 
spurious. 

** After the heroine has, in the course of the piece, ex- 
plained the noble motives for her action, and displayed 
the elevated purity of her soul, she at last, when she is 
led to death, brings forward a motive which is quite un- 
worthy, and almost borders upon the comic. 

‘She says that, if she had been a mother, she would 
not have done either for her dead children or for her 
dead husband, what she has done for her brother. ‘ For,’ 
says she, ‘if my husband died, I could have had another; 
and, if my children died, I could have had others by my 
new husband. But, with my brother, the case is difle- 
rent. I cannot have another brother; for, since my mo- 
ther and father are dead, there is no ove to beget one.’ 

‘There is, at least, the bare sense of this passage, 
which, in my opinion, when placed in the mouth of a he- 
roine going to her death, disturbs the tragic tone, and 
appears to me very far-fetched—to savour too much of 
dialectical calculation. As I said, I should like a philolo- 
gist to show us that the passage is spurious.” 

Very probably most readers will have been struck 
with that passage, and will echo Goethe’s condemna- 
tion of it as far-fetched. We have our own doubts, 
however, respecting the soundness of the criticism. 
It is in the nature of passion to reach out into ex- 
travagance for reasons and images. Passion is a 
great sophister. Antigone’s argument scems to us 
an example of dramatic subtlety quite in the manner 
of Shakspeare. For do we not always declare the 
present evil we are actually suffering greater than any 
possible evil that lies contingent in the future, or half 
obliterated in the past? Are we not apt to magnify 
present woes? and is Antigone’s argument anything 
more than this logic of passion? Observe, moreover, 
that the tragic pivot of the Antigone is love for a 
brother braving the laws; and to justify herself in 
the eyes of her fellow-citizens for her breach of the 
laws, she exaggerates her own position as a sister. 

We quote with peculiar pleasure Goethe's dissec- 
tion of that strangely-overrated critic Schlegel :— 

MOLIERE AND SCHLEGEL. 

‘“«¢T have known and loved Moliére,’ continued Goethe, 
‘from my youth, and have learned from him during my 
whole life. I never fail to read some of his plays every 
year, that I may keep up a constant intercourse with 
what is excellent. It is not merely the perrectly artistic 
treatment which delights me, but particularly the amiable 
nature, the highly-formed mind, of the poet. There is 
in him a grace and a feeling for the decorous, and a toue 
of good society, which his innate beautiful nature could 
only attain by daily intercourse with the most eminent 
men of his age. Of Menander, I only know the few frag: 
ments ; but there give me so hizh an idea of him that I 
look upon this great Greek as the only man who could 
be compared to Moliére.’ 

***T am happy,’ returned I, ‘to hear you speak 890 
highly of Molicre. ‘This sounds a little different from 
Herr Von Schlegel! I have to-day, with great repug- 
nance, swallowed what he says concerning Molére in 
his lectures on dramatic poetry. He quite looks down 


upon him as a vulgar buffoon, who has only seen g00 
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society ata distance, and whose business it was to invent 
‘all sorts of pleasantries for the amusement of his lord. 
a these low pleasantries, Schlegel admits he was most 

appy, but he stole the best of them. He was obliged to 
2 himself into the higher school of comedy, and never 
succeeded in it.’ 

“¢To a man like Schlegel,’ continued Goethe, ‘a 
enuine nature like Moliére’s is a veritable eyesore ; he 
feels that he has nothing in common with him, he cannot 
endure him. The Misanthrope, which I read over and 
over again, as one of my most favourite pieces, is re- 
pugnant to him; he is forced to praise Tartuffe a little, 
but he lets him down again as muchas he can. Schlegel 
cannot forgive Moliére for ridiculing the affectation of 
learned ladies; he feels, probably as one of my friends 
has remarked, that he himself would have been ridiculed 
if he had lived with Moliére.’ 

“ «Tt is not to be denied,’ continued Goethe, ‘that 
Schlegel knows a great deal, and one is almost terrified 
at his extraordinary attainments and his extensive read- 
ing. But this is not enough. All the learning in the 
world is still no judgment. His criticism is completely 
one-sided, because in all theatrical pieces he merely re- 
gards the skeleton of the plot and arrangement, and only 
points out small points of resemblance to great predeces- 
sors, without troubling himself in the least as to what 
the author brings forward of graceful life and the culture 
of a high soul. But of what use are all the arts of a 
talent, if we do not find in a theatrical piece an amiable 
or great personality of the author? ‘This alone influences 
the cultivation of the people. 

“¢T look upon the manner in which Schlegel has 
treated the French drama as a sort of recipe for the 
formation of a bad critic, who is wanting in every organ 
for the veneration of excellence, and who passes over a 
sound nature and a great character as if they were chaff 
and stubble.’ 

“©¢ Shakspeare and Calderon, on the other hand,’ I 
replied, ‘he treats justly, and even with decided affec- 
tion.’ 

“* Both,’ returned Goethe, ‘are of such a kind that 
one cannot say enough in praise of them, although I 
should not have wondered if Schlegel had scornfully let 
him down also. Thus he is also just to Auschylus and 
Sophocles; but this does not seem to arise so much 
from a lively conviction of their extraordinary merit as 
from the tradition among philologists to place them both 
very high; for, in fact, Schlegei’s own little person is 
not sufficient to comprehend and appreciate such lofty 
natures. If this had been the case, he would have been 
just to gt moar t and would have gone to work with 
him in adifferent manner. But he knows that philolo- 
gists do not estimate him very highly, and he, therefore, 
feels no little delight that he is permitted, upon such 
high authority, to fall foul of this mighty ancient, and 
to schoolmaster him as much as he can. I do not deny 
that Euripides has his faults; but he was always a very 
respectable competitor with Sophocles and Aéschylus. 
If he did not possess the great earnestness and the severe 
artistic completeness of his two predecessors, and as a 
dramatic poet treated things a liitle more leniently and 
humanely, he probably knew his Athenians well enough 
to be aware that the chord which he struck was the right 
one for his contemporaries. A poet whom Socrates 
called his friend, whom Aristotle lauded, whom Menander 
admired, and for whom Sophocles and the city of Athens 
~ on mourning on hearing of his death, must certainly 

ave been something. If a modern man like Schlegel 
must pick out faults in so great an ancient, he ought 
only to do it upon his knees,’ ”’ 

We must return to these volumes for further 
extracts, 

MRS. BROWNI NG’S POEM 8. 


Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
volumes. 


New edition, In two 
Chapman and Hall. 


(Third Notice.) 

WE have endeavoured, in two articles, to convey our 
opinion of Mrs, Browning's qualities, and are still 
unsatisfied with the result; having a vague feeling 
that our extracts do not justify our praise, and that 
the reader may bring against us the very complaint 
we brought against her previous critics, viz., of in- 
juring our yerdict by the samples brought forward 
to prove it. But, in truth, extracts are altogether 
inadequate: they are bricks from a building, and 
give no correct representation of the building itself. 
The better plan, in most cases, would be to quote 
entire poems; yet this, also, would be very incom- 
plete. 

Looking through these volumes for a single poem 
which might be accepted as typical of the whole, we 
are struck with the fact that so very few of them 
could be quoted as gems without great flaws; not 
one of them but contains evidence of the poet’s 
power, yet scarcely one that can be pronounced en- 
tirely good. ‘Therefore, take up the volumes for 
yourself—they are worth reading and rereading—and 
expect from us only a fragment or two. « The Ro- 
maunt of the Page” is a pretty ballad delicately told. 
In * The Liy of the Brown Rosary” there is a weird 
tone which will dclight all who are not repelled by 
obscurity. “ The Rhyme of the Duchess May” 
would be a glorious ballad but for the wearisome 
iteration of the burden, carried beyond effectiveness, 
‘“* Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” is a ballad of modern 
life with lovely lines and pictures, but unlifelike in 





its treatment; and, indeed, this unreality is a fre- 
quent drawback to the effect of the poems. Yet how 
truly she can touch the human chords is shown in 
many passages—as in this :— 
“ INSUFFICIENCY. 

“* There is no one beside thee, and no one above thee; 

Thou standest alone, as the nightingale sings ! 

Yet my words that would praise thee are impotent things; 


For none can express thee, though all should approve thee ! 
I love thee so, Dear, that I only can love thee. 


* Say, what can I do for thee?... weary thee ... grieve thee? 
Lean on thy shoulder ... new burdens to add?.,, 
Weep my tears over thee .. . making thee sad? 
Oh, hold me not—love me not! let me retrieve thee! 
I love thee so, Dear, that I only can leave thee, 


or in this :— 


* If the rain fell, there was sorrow ;—~ 
Little head, leant on the pane, 
Little finger drawing down on it 
The long trailing drops upon it,— 
And the ‘ Rain, rain, come to-morrow,’ 
Said for charm against the rain,” 
or this love poem :— 
“A VALEDICTION, 
“ God be with thee, my beloved,—God be with thee! 
Else alone thou goest forth, 
Thy face unto the north,— 
Moor and pleasance, all around thee and beneath thee, 
Looking equal in one snow: 
While I, who try to reach thee, 
Vainly follow, vainly follow, 
With the farewell and the hollo, 
And cannot reach thee so, 
Alas! I can but teach thee.— 
God be with thee, my beloved,—God be with thee ! 


* Can I teach thee, my beloved,—can I teach thee? 

If I said, * Go left or right,’ 
The counsel would be light,— 

The wisdom, poor of all that could enrich thee. 
My right would show like left ; 
My raising would depress thee,— 
My choice of light would blind thee,— 
Of way, would leave behind thee,— 
Of end, would leaye bereft. 
Alas! I can but Bless thee.— 

May God teach thee, my beloved,— may God teach thee ! 


* Can I bless thee, my beloved,—can I bless thee? 

What blessing word can I 
From mine own tears keep dry? 

What flowers grow in my field wherewith to dress thee ? 
My good reverts to ill; 
My calmnesses would move thee,— 
My softnesses would prick thee,— 
My bindings up would break thee,— 
My crownings curse and kill, 
Alas! I can but love thee.— 

May God bless thee, my beloved,—may God bless thee ! 


“ Can I love thee, my beloved,—can I love thee? 

And is this like love, to stand 
With no help in my hand, 

When strong as death I fain would watch above thee? 
My love-kies can deny 
No tear that falls beneath it: 
Mine oath of love can swear thee 
From no ill that comes near thee, — 
And thou diest while I breathe it, 
And J—I can but die! 

May God love thee, my beloved,—may God love thee !* 


Here, also, is a picture of our London Life :~— 


“ The champ of the steeds on the silver bit, 
As they whirl the rich man’s chariot by; 
The beggar’s whine as he looks at it,— 
But it goes too fast for charity; 
The trail on the street of the poor man’s broom, 
That the lady, who walks to her palace-home, 
On her silken skirt may catch no dust; 
The tread of the business-men who must 
Count their per cents, by the paces they take; 
The cry of the babe unheard of its mother, 
Though it lie on her breast, while she thinks of the other 
Laid yesterday where it will not wake; 
The flower girl’s prayer to buy roses and pinks, 
Held out in the smoke like stars by day; 
The gin-door’s oath, that hollowly chinks 
Guilt upon grief and wrong upon hate; 
The cabman’s cry to get out of the way; 
The dustman’s call down the area-grate ; 
The young maid's jest and the old wife's scold; 
The haggling talk of the boys at a stall; 
The fight in the street which is backed for gold; 
The plea of the lawyers in Westminster-hall ; 
The drop on the stones of the blind man’s staff, 
As he trades in his own grief’s sacredness; 
The brothel’s ehriek and the Newgate laugh ; 
The hum upon ’Change and the organ’s grinding, 
The grinder’s face being nevertheless 
Dry and vacant of even woe, 
While the children’s hearts are leaping so 
At the merry music’s winding ! 
The black -plumed funeral’s creeping train, 
Long and slow (and yet they will go 
Ag fast as Life, though it hurry and strain !) 
Creeping the populous houses through, 
And nodding their plumes, at either side, 
At many a house where an infant, new 
To the sunshiny world, has just struggled and cried,— 
At many a house where sitteth a bride 





Trying.fhe morrow’s coronas, - 
With a scarlet blush to-day. “ 
Slowly creep the funerals, 

As none should hear the noise and say, 

* The living, the living must go away 
To multiply the dead!’” 

Power of musical expression, power of word- 
painting, and trembling sensibility of nerves are 
visible in almost every page of these volumes, show- 
ing the poetic nature and poetic culture, but showing 
also, as we must constantly iterate, an absence of 
that wealth of material—observation, suffering, and 
thought—which is indispensable to the creation of 
enduring poems, Jean Paul, in his Vorschule der’ 
Aisthetik, acutely observes of young poets, that the 
novelty of their feelings is mistaken by them for 
novelty of objects, and their ignorance makes them 
work in the Unknown or the Mystical, in foreign 
countries and in foreign times, without individuality ; 
or else exclusively in the Lyrical, for in this lat 
there is no Nature to be imitated other than that 
which they bring with them, These remarks apply 
to Mrs. Browning. Foreign scenes, distant timer, 
the Mystical and the Lyrical, make up her poems. 
Life, as it pulses in our hearts, is dimly, if at all, 
portrayed by her. Yet so true is it that Experience 
alone forms the substance of real poetry, that even 
Lyrical Poetry, which is more directly egotistic and 
personal, seems to demand for its perfection that the 
poet should have seen, felt, and thought much: as 
witness the great Lyric poets of all ages. 

We conclude these imperfect notices with a little 
picture from “ The Romance of the Swan's Nest,” 
which is a poem in itself: — 

* Little Ellie sits alone 
*Mid the beeches of a meadow, 
By a stream-side, on the grass ; 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow 
On her shining hair and face. 
She has thrown her bonnet by, 
And her feet she has been dipping 
Tn the shallow water's flow; 
Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 
While she rocketh to and fro. 
Little Ellie sits alone, 
And the smile she softly useth 
Fills the silence like a speech ; 
While she thinks what shall be done, 
And the sweetest pleasure chooseth 
For her future withia reach.” 





KNOX ON GAME BIRDS, 
Game Birds and Wi'd Fowl! ; their Friends and their Foes. By 


A. E. Knox, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Ornithological Rambles 
in Sussex.” Van Voorst 


Tuere is a peculiar fascination in all works which 
treat of animated nature, and the most unskilful pen 
contrives to write an interesting page on such topics ; 
but Mr. Knox is a scholar, a gentleman, and a 
sportsman, so that his book is more than usually en- 
tertaining, A.lover of sport and a keen observer of 
nature, he has here collected materials which orni- 
thologists will prize and all readers receive with 
pleasure. It is even more comprehensive than its 
title, and reminds one in matter and treatment of 
White's Natural History of Selborne, 

The opening chapter is properly devoted to the 
sportsman’s bird, the Partridge: a bird which will 
not breed in captivity, although so capable of domes- 
tication, and even of personal attachment to man :—= 


“A lady in West Sussex had a tame partridge for 
many years: it was a mere chick when it came into her 
possession, and no dog or parrot ever presented a more 
perfect model of affection and docility. Although it had 
the run of the house, its favourite quarters were in the 
drawing-room, where it would sit for hours on the back 
of the chair usually occupied by its beloved mistress, and 
never fail to exhibit every symptom of grief and concern 
during her occasional absence. When she retired to rest, 
it would accompany her to her chamber, and take up its 
position near the head of her bed. No wonder then that 
many a tear was dropped when, from an untimely acci- 
dent, it ‘went the way of all’ pets. 

“ The patridge is decidedly a friend to the farmer, even 
more so than the pheasant; as his consumption of grain 
is less, and the quantities of injurious weeds and noxious 
insects devoured by him at all seasons of the year are 
more considerable in proportion to his size. e Reve- 
rend G, Wilkins, who has bestowed much attention to 
agriculture in Essex, thus addressed a neighbouring 
farmer who had solicited his advice. ‘If you havea nest 
of patridges, encourage them. All the summer they live 
upon insects, wireworms, &c., and consider how many 
millions a covey will destroy in a single summer!’ He 
might have added, and in the winter and spring; for, if 
the crop of a partridge be examined during seasons 
it will be found to contain ren 4 grasses, grubs, and 
minute coleopterous insects,Jwhie le the larva state are, 
in a greater or less degree, injurious to vegetation,” 
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Mr. Knox describes a method of poaching, very 
little known, though very destructive :— 

“Two or three poachers, disguised in respectable 
attire, travel about the country in a gig or dog-cart, ac- 
companied by a single pointer or setter. One of the 
party alights at the outskirts of a village or country town, 
and proceeding to the public room of the nearest tavern, 
soon falls into conversation with some of the unsus- 
pecting inhabitants; and, passing himself off as ‘ an in- 
telligent traveller,’ or keen sportsman, about to pay a 
visit to the neighbouring ’squire, soon obtains sufficient 
local information for his purpose. The other ‘ gentle- 
men’ have in the mean time put up their horse and gig 
at an inn in a different quarter, and while discussing 
their brandy-and-water at the bar, have ‘ pumped’ the 
landlord of all the news likely to prove useful to the fra- 
ternity. At a certain hour in the evening the trio meet 
by appointment at some prearranged spot outside the 
village, and commence operations. After comparin 
notes, the most promising ground is selected. A dar 
night and rough weather are all in their favour. The 
steady old pointer, with a lantern round his neck, is 
turned into a stubble field, and a net of fine texture, but 
tough materials, is produced from a bag in which it has 
hitherto been closely packed. The light passes uickly 
across the field—now here, now there, likea t Will-o - 
the- Wisp’—as the sagacious dog quarters the ground ra- 
pibly, yet with as much care and precision as if he were 
working for a legitimate sportsman in open day. Sud- 
denly it ceases to move, then advances slowly, stops, 
moves once more, and at last becomes stationary. Two 
of the men then take the net, and, making a circuit until 
they arrive in front of the dog, shake out the meshes and 

lace it in a proper position on the ground. Then stand- 
ng opposite to each other, and holding either end of the 
string, they draw it slowly and _noiselessly over their 
quadruped ally—whose exact position is indicated by the 
lantern—frequently capturing at the same time an un- 
suspecting covey huddled together within a few inches of 
his nose. When this operation is carried on by ex- 
perienced hands, an entire manor may be effectually 
stripped of partridges in an incredibly short space of 
time.” 


The chapters on the Falcons and Falconry are full 
of interest. We extract the following passage on the 
mode in which the Falcon strikes :— 


“ It has often been a question with ornithologists, in 
what precise manner the falcon deals the fatal blow. 
Some authors have asserted that it is by means of the 
foot ; others attribute it to the breastbone, protected as it 
is by such strong pectoral muscles that the concussion 
which is supposed to deprive its victim of life can have 
no injurious effect upon the author of the momentum. 
My own opinion, which is fully corroborated by the more 
extensive experience of Colonel Bonham, is that it is by 
means of the powerful hind talon that the deadly wound 
is inflicted. If a grouse, a duck, or a woodcock that has 
been thus suddenly killed by a peregrine be examined, it 
will generally be found that the loins and shoulders are 
deeply scored, the back of the neck much torn, and even 
the skull sometimes penetrated by this formidable weapon. 
Now, as the stroke is almost always delivered obliquely, 
that is, in a slanting, downward direction from behind, 
this laceration could not ve effected by any of the talons 
of the front toes; nor would the severest possible blow 
from the breast of the falcon produce such an effect. 
Indeed, Colonel Bonham had several rare opportunities 
of witnessing the operation distinctly, and his tes'imony 
on this point ought to be conclusive. On one occasion 
in particular, when in Ireland, a woodcock, after a long 
chace over an adjoining moor, had taken refuge in a 
small cover, whither it was closely pursued by the hawk— 
the faleoner and several assistants following. Colonel 
Bonham himself made for a nearer point of the coppice, 
and had just taken up his position under a tree at the 
side of a ride or alley, when he saw the woodcock flying 
towards him, and its enemy close upon it. As the former 
passed within a few yards of the spot where he stood, he 
perceived by its laborious flight and open beak that it 
was much exhausted. The next moment down came the 
falcon, and he could see distinctly that the blow was de- 
livered by the Aind talons. The effect was instanta- 
neously fatal, and precisely such as might have been 
expected from the nature of the weapons that were 
brought into play. The back of the woodcock was com- 
pletely ripped up, and the lower part of the skull split 
open.” 


And another on the capability of the Falcon for 
personal attachment :— 


“It has been frequently asserted that the peregrine is 
not susceptible of personal attachment, that hunger is 
the sole agent by means of which the falconer is enabled 
to reclaim her, and that it is to the lure, and not to the 
person who wields or diplays it, that she evinces par- 
tiality or regard. The following anecdote, however, would 
appear sufficient to rescue her character from such an 
imputation. 

“A friend of Colonel Bonham — the late Colonel 
Johnson of the Rifle Brigade—was ordered to Canada 
with his battalion, in which he was then a captain, and 
being very fond of falconry, to which he had devoted 
much time and expense, he took with him two of his fa- 
yourite perigrines, as his companions across the Atlantic. 

* It was his constant habit during the voyage to allow 
them to fly every day, after ‘ feeding them up’ that they 
might not be induced to rake off after a passing sea gull, 
or wander out of sight of the vessel. Sometimes their 
rambles were very wide and protracted. At others they 
would ascend to such a height as to be almost lost to the 
view of the passengers, who soon found them an effectual 
means of relieving the tedium of a long sea voyage, and 
naturally took a lively interest in their welfare, but as 
they were in the habit of returning regularly to the 
ship, no uneasiness was felt during their onal ab- 





sence. At last, one evening, after a longer flight than 
usual, one of the falcons returned alone. The other— 
the prime favourite—was missing. Day after day passed 
away, and however much he may have continued to re- 
gret his loss, Captain Johnson had at length fully made 
up his mind that it was irretrievable, and that he should 
never see her again. Soon after the arrival of the regi- 
ment in America, on casting his eyes over a Halifax 
newspaper, he was struck by a paragraph announcing 
that the captain of an American schooner had at that 
moment in his possession a fine hawk, which had sud- 
denly made its appearance on board his ship during his 
late passage from Liverpool. The idea at once occurred 
to Captain Johnson that this could be no other than his 
much-prized falcon, so having obtained immediate leave 
of absence he set out for Halifax, a journe of some 
days. On arriving there he lost no time in waiting on the 
commander of the schooner, announcing the object of 
his journey and requesting that he might be allowed to 
see the bird; but Jonathan had no idea of relinquishing 
his prize so easily, and stoutly refused to admit of the 
interview, ‘guessing’ that it was very easy for an 
Englisher to lay claim to another man’s property, 
but ‘calculating’ that it was a ‘tarnation sight’ 
harder for him to get possession of it; and concluding 
by asserting in unqualified terms his entire disbelief in 
the whole story. Colonel Johnson’s object, however, 
being rather to recover his falcon than to pick a quarrel 
with the truculent Yankee, he had fortunately sufficient 
self-command to curb his indignation, and proposed that 
his claim to the ownership of the bird should be at once 


put to the test by an experiment, which several Americans | 


who were present admitted to be perfectly reasonable, 
and in which their countryman was at last persuaded to 
acquiesce. It was this. Captain Johnson was to be 
admitted to an interview with the hawk—who, by the 
way, had as yet shown no partiality for any person since 
her arrival in the New World, but, on the contrary, had 
rather repelled all attempts at familiarity—and if at this 
meeting she should not only exhibit such unequivocal 
signs of attachment and recognition as should induce 
the majority of the bystanders to believe that he really 


was her original master, but especially if she should play | 


with the buttons of his coat, then the American was at 
once to waive all claim to her. ‘The trial was immediately 
made. The Yankee went up stairs, and shortly returned 
with the falcon; but the door was hardly opened before 
she darted from his fist and perched at once on the 
shoulder of her beloved and long-lost protector, evincing 
by every means in her power her delight and affection, 
rubbing her head against his cheek and taking hold of 
the buttons of his coat and champing them playfully be- 
tween her mandibles, one after another. This was enongh. 
The jury were unanimous. A verdict for the plaintiff was 
pronounced; even the obdurate heart of the sea captain 
was melted, and the falcon was at onced restored to the 
arms of her rightful owner.” 


On the diseases of Pheasants Mr. Knox has im- 
portant matter—but it is addressed to sportsmen 
and preservers, rather than to the general public. 
His observations on the various kind of ‘‘ vermin”’ 
at war with game birds—also on the ptarmigan, 
grouse, capercaillie, and heron—will be universally 
interesting. 

Respecting the heron he thus refutes two popular 
errors :— 


‘* By the way, there are two fables connected with the 
habits of the heron, yet both of them pass current with 
the greater part of the world as established facts in its 
natural history. One is, that he presents his beak to his 
enemy so as to transfix him when the latter is about to 
‘stoop.’ Indeed, the awkward and lumbering move- 
ments of the heron at this critical moment, show that 
even if he were disposed to try the experiment, he has 
no power to bring this formidable weapon into play 
against his swift and vigorous antagonist, whose mode of 
attack indeed, as well as the ae of its execution, 
would render such a result exceedingly improbable ; for 
the swoop is made obliquely, not perpendicularly, and 
the falcon strikes her quarry from behind. When the 
falcons and the heron have reached the ground, then 
matters assume a different aspect. The moment he finds 
himself on terra firma, he shows a bold front, and strug- 
gles to be revenged on his persecutors by well-directed 
and quickly-repeated plunges of his sharp and dagger- 
like beak. Then, indeed, must the falconer hurry to the 
spot, or he may find that his hawks have ‘caught a 
Tartar.’ A mortal wound, serious laceration, or the loss 
of sight, might be the price of victory. The heron always 
aims at the eye. I am acquainted with a gentleman who 
was deprived of one of the organs of vision by a bird of 
this species which he had incautiously seized after it had 
been wounded. I have elsewhere recorded a narrow 
escape of my own from a similar misfortune ,* and I shot 
for two seasons in Ireland over an old pointer—and a 
capital dog he was—whose loss of one eye was attri- 
butable to an imprudent attack during his younger days 
on a winged heron. 

** Another popular error in connection with this bird is, 
that during incubation, it is in the habit of protruding 
its legs through two holes in the bottom of its nest. Now, 
there is no reason in the world why the heron should 
assume an attitude so painful and unnatural. Its legs are 
certainly long, but the bones of which they are composed 
—the femur, the tibia, and the tarsus—bear the same 
relative proportion to each other as in the generality of 
waders, and can be as easily folded up underneath the body 
as the legs of any other bird. Perhaps the story may 
have originated in the brain of some compiler who was 
ignorant of its anatomy, and who had never seen its 
nest; but having noticed the unusual length of its limbs, 
took for granted that it would be impossible for the heron 
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to gather them up in the usual manner; and, there 

as there ought to be two apertures in the bottom pry 
nest for their reception, that he might take the liberty 
of boring them forthwith. One of the numerous in- 
stances in which preconceived theories are found to be at 
fault when tested by the actual operations of nature,” 


These extracts will, we hope, send the reader to 
the volume itself. We could have quoted several 
more, had space permitted. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
Life and Death in Ireland, as witnessed in !849. By Spencer 

T. Hall. Simpkin and Marshall, 
Under this striking title, we have the impressions of one 
who has visited that distracted land, and is well able to 
report its moral and physical aspects. Mr. Hall pos- 
sesses in a peculiar degree sympathy to feel, habit to 
observe, and power to narrate. His ‘Rambles in the 
Country,” his “‘ Sherwood Forrester,” and other works 
attest, that nature as well as humanity find in our 
author an instructive chronicler. He sees precisely what 
an intelligent man would see, and he reports what a 
humane writer should report. We cannot look over these 
useful pages without contrasting the aspect of Irelandas 
it is with what it might be, were such wise experiments 
had recourse to as that Mr. Vandeleur, of Ralahine, so 
successfully tried. Surely, the good sense and humanity 
of the Irish landlords wil! induce them to relieve, not 
less the people from their misery than themselves from 
encreasing difficulties. One passage from this interesting 
book we quote for its applicableness to the religious 
agitation of the day. The author is speaking of a case of 
Protestant ecclesiastical law and pastoral neglect :— 

“« Such cases are too numerous and grievous to be passed over 
altogether, and I have already drawn my pen across one far 
worse than this, because I could not let the picture go without 
too deeply ling the i t along with the blamable, 
There are Protestants in some parts of Ireland, who weep in 
solitude like stricken deer, because the wrong which has been 
done, or the right left undone, in the name of their Church 
has furnished such arguments to the priests, and made it 80 
offensive to a large mass of the people, that the latter can 
scarcely be brought to identify either it or the Bible with re- 
ligion at all. No doubt there are many devoted ministers of 
the English Church in Ireland—men so thoroughly true and 
earnest, that one’s heart beats warm at the thought of their 
love and endeavour; but the — as a system—the scheme, 
as a national scheme—is so ill adapted to the Irish mind 
that my solemn belief is, we might just as well pass a law 
for sending bacon to the Jews, as expect ever to convert the 
Catholics by enforcing it in its present character. ile was 
near the truth who said that, ‘though it may be possible to 
force men to become hypocrites, you can never force them to 
become of your religion.’” 

A Word or Two to the Ministers of the Royston Fraternal Asso- 
ciation, suggested by their Pastoral Address. By Clara Walbey. 
8. and J. Warren, Royston Press, 
Thirteen pastors of the Royston Fraternal Association 
have published an Address, to ‘‘ warn their parishioners 
against new temptations to the desecration of that holy 
day, which the opening of a railroad in their district 
cannot fail to present.”” To this Clara Walbey publishes 
a rejoinder in refutation of the logic of these ‘* warning” 
pastors. It is a remonstrance better written than the 
address, conceived in excellent spirit, and enforced by 
conclusive reasoning. 





A Pastoral Address from Ministers of the Royston Fraternal 
Association to the Churches of Christ under their care. AD, 
1850. S.and J, Warren, Royston Press. 

The Dramatic Works of Goethe. Comprising ‘* Faust,” “ Iphi- 
genia in Tauris,” “Tasso,” “ Egmont.” ‘Translated by Anna 
Swanwick; and “ Goetz von Berlichingen,” by Sir Walter 
Scott. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) H. G. Bobn, 

General History of the Christian Re'igion and Church. From 
the German of Dr. Augustus Neander. By Joseph Torrey, 
New edition, carefully revised, by the Reverend A.J. Mor- 
rison, B.A. Vol. 1, (Bobn’s Standard Library.) H.G. Bohn, 

The History of Rome. By Titus Livins. Books 37 to the end, 
with the Epitomes and Fragments of the lost books. Literally 
translated by W. A. M‘Devitte. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) 

H, G, Bohn. 

The Fairy Mythology. Mlustrative of the Origin of the Romance 
and Superstition of various countries. By Thomas Keightly, 
(Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.) H. G. Bohn, 

Sir Reginald Mohun, By George John Cayley. Cantos second 
and third, W. Pickering. 

Favorite Song Birds of Britain. Edited by H. G, Adams. 
Parts 6 and 7, containing the Linnet and the Robin. 

W. S. Orr and Co, 

No Popery Pamphlets. No. \. Paul to the Romans. A Discourse 
delivered by the Reverend Goodwyn Barmby, on the present 
State of the Church in Relation to Rome. 

E. T. Whitfield, Essex-street. 

No.2. The Diana of the Day; or, Popery and the Church of 
England. A Discourse to Caution Churchmen, and of Duty 
to Dissenters. By Goodwyn Barmby. 

E. T. Whitfield, Essex-street. 

Goethe. Anew Pantomime. By Edward Kenealy. W. D. Reeves. 

Papists and Protestants. A Sequel to the Discussion. 

G. Vickers. 

The History of Pendennis, By W.M. Thackeray. 2 vols. 

Bradbury and Evans 

Labour and the Poor. Report of the Speech of Henry May- 
hew, Esq., (on the Sweating or Domestic System), held at St. 
Martin’s Hall, Long-acre, on Monday evening, Oct. 28, 18 0, 

The Bury Observer, No.9, Edited by Benjamin Glover. 

B. Glover, Manchester. 

The Trades-Unions’ Magazine, Nos. | and 2. 

James Sherratt, Pendleton. 

No. 3. Fea and Nay; a Lecture on Luther. With a Sketch of 
his Protestant Precursors. Welsford, Exeter. 


The Musical Times for November and December. J. A. Novello. 


Novello’s Part Song Book for October and November. 

J. A. Novello. 
Handel's Oratorio “ Joshua,” Numbers 3and4, J, A. Novello. 
Mendelsshon’s Hymn of Praise, Numbers 5 and 6, J, A. Novello. 
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We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages a= 
JOKTHE. 


SKETCHES FROM 


By Harriet MarTINEAU. 
IIL.—THE 


LIFE. 


MAID-SERVAN T—(Continued). 


Tue eldest of Mrs. Barclay’s sons, who had been married about two years 
before was so ill as to be ordered to Madeira to save his life. There was 
more rashness formerly than there is now about sending persons so very ill 
far away from their own homes; and Madeira was then a less comfortable 
residence for Englishmen than it has since been made. A large country- 
house was taken for the invalid and his family; and all that forethought 
could do was done for their comfort. The very best piece of forethought 
was that of Mrs. Barclay, when she proposed that Jemima should be asked 
to go as one of their servants. Jemima asked a few days to consider; and 
during those few days the anxiety of the family increased as they saw how 
all-important the presence of such a helper would be. Nothing could be 
more reasonable than Jemima’s explanation, when she had made up her 
mind. She said that if she was to engage herself for two years, and defer 
her marriage, it must be for the sake of some advantage to Richard, and to 
their affairs afterwards, that she would make such a sacrifice. It was 
Richard’s object and hers to save at present; if, therefore, she went to 
Madeira it must be on high wages. She would devote herself to do the best 
she could for the family : but she must see that Richard did not suffer by it. 
Of course, this was agreed to at once, and she went to Madeira. 


It is always a severe and wearing trial to servants to travel in foreign 
countries, or remain long abroad. ‘They usually have all the discomfort 
without the gratifications which their employers seek and enjoy. Their em- 
ployers can speak the languages of the people among whom they go; and 
they have intellectual interests, historical, philosophical, or artistical, which 
their servants know nothing about. Thus we hear of one lady’s maid who 
cried all through Italy; and another who scolded or sulked all the way up the 
hill and down again; and another who declared every morning for some 
weeks in the Arabian deserts that she would bear it no longer, but would go 
straight home—that she would. Jemima and her fellow-servants had much 
to bear, but she and another bore it well, The voyage was trying, the sea- 
sickness was bad enough ; but a worse thing was, that the infant, five months’ 
old, got no proper sleep, from the noises and moving on board; and the 
foundation was thus laid for brain disease, of which he died in the winter. 
Then, when they landed, the great house was dreadfully dirty and wanted 
airing ; as it was not like a dirty house in England, which can always be 
cleaned when desired. ‘The Portuguese at Madeira were found to have no 
notion of cleanliness; and as they could speak no English, and the servants 
no Portuguese, the business was an irritating one. There were great 
privileges about the abode. ‘The view over land and sea was most 
magnificent; and there was in the grounds a hedge several hundred 
yards long, of geraniums, fuchsias, and many glorious foreign blossoms, 
in flower and fragrance all the winter through; and the air was the 
most delicious that could be breathed: but Jemima would have given all these 
things, at any moment, for English food, and English ways, and the sound 
of English church bells, or the familiar voice of her own preacher. Her 
master visibly declined on the whole, and the infant pined and died. She 
could not but know that she was the mainstay of the party as to their external 
comfort. She must have had some sweet moments in the consciousness of 
this. What she considered, however, the great luxury of all was watching 
for the English packet from the top of the house. ‘The house itself was on 
the mountains, and when she and a fellow-servant went up to the flat roof, 
and steadied the telescope on the balustrade, they could see very far indeed 
over the ocean, and sometimes watched the approach of the vessel, in which 
she knew there was a letter from Richard, for some hours before it reached 
the harbour. These days of the arrival of letters were the few days of anima- 
tion and good cheer of that dreary and mournful season, which was more 
dismal among sunshine, and flowers, and sweet airs, than the gloomiest 
winter the party had ever known in England. If it had been for an unli- 
mited time, even Jemima’s steady spirits could hardly have borne it; but she 
said to herself that it was only for two years, and she should never repent it. 


It did not last two years. When the heats came on, in May, the physicians 
said that the invalid must go home; and in June the family embarked in the 
only vessel in which they could have a passage—a wine-vessel going toa 
French port. It was dirty, and almost without comforts. 


Its discomforts 
were too great to be dwelt upon. 


In the Bay of Biscay there was a dead 
calm, in which they lay suffering for so many days that it seemed as if they 
were never to get on. Under this the invalid sank. He was buried at sea. 
The widow and her servants landed at Bordeaux, and+travelled homewards 
through France. Never, perhaps, had Jemima felt so happy as when she saw 
again the cathedral spire of her native city, and was presently met by Richard, 
and welcomed by the grateful blessings of the Barclay family. She had well 
discharged her trust, and now her own domestic life was to begin. 


Not immediately, however. It was a season of fearful distress in England 
—the year 1826, the time of the dreadful commercial crash, which, having 





ruined thousands of capitalists—from bankers to tradesmen—was now 
bringing starvation upon hundreds of thousands of artizans and labourers, 
Richard’s business, till now a rising one, had become slack. During the few 
months longer that the young people waited, they bought what they could get 
to advantage of good furniture, and despised no small earnings. A certain 
clock—a thoroughly good one—was to be had for £8, which a year before 
would have cost £10 at least. Mrs. Barclay saw the longing there was to have 
this clock; while nothing like £8 was left to buy it with. She offered to buy 
it for them, and let them work it out; and the offer was gladly accepted. 
When they married she wished to send it home, but they both said they could 
never look at the clock in their own house without reproach while it was not 
truly their own. They actually craved permission to have it stand in Mr. 
Barclay’s warehouse. Once a week they brought what money they could 
spare, and then they always stepped into the warehouse and took a long look 
at their clock; and at last the day came when they paid the last shilling and 
took it home, where, no doubt, they gave it a longer gaze than ever. 


Poor things! they little knew what was before them. Richard had plenty 
of business; and his stock of leather was used up, again and again; but, as 
the winter wore on, he could obtain no payment. One of the Miss Barclays, 
in speaking of the state of the times, thoughtlessly congratulated Jemima on 
her husband being a shoemaker, saying that one of the last things people 
could do without was shoes. A sort of spasm passed over Jemima’s face 
when she tried to smile, and she stopped a moment before she said, very 
quietly, yes, that that was true: people still had shoes; but they could not 
pay for them. In a little while longer, she was making gowns, or doing any 
other sewing for any body, for anything they could pay. As she worked, 
Richard sat by and read to her. He had no more leather; and there was no 
use trying his credit when he knew he should not get paid for the shoes he 
might make. At Christmas, they were sitting thus without a fire. A little 
later still, the Barclays found Jemima rubbing up her furniture, which was 
as clean and polished before as it could well be. No careless observer, 
seeing a neat young woman, in a snow-white cap, polishing substantial 
furniture of her own, with a handsome clock ticking in a corner, could have 
supposed that she was wanting food. But it was so; and there was some- 
thing in her face,—a pinched look about the nose, a quivering about the 
chin, which betrayed the fact to the Barclays. It was partly to warm herself, 
in the absence of fire, that Jemima was rubbing up her furniture. As for 
pawning or selling it,—it would have gone very hard with the young couple 
to do that, if it had been possible. But it was not possible; and they had no 
conflict of mind on that point. The furniture brokers had no money,—any 
more than other people ; and the pawnbrokers’ houses were so crowded, from 
cellar to garret, that every one of them in the city had for some time refused 
to take any thing more whatever. The Barclays themselves were sorely 
embarrassed, and eventually ruined, by the same crash. The very little they 
could do was needed by multitudes even more than by Richard and Jemima. 
They found the weaver hanging fainting over his loom, and the reduced 
schoolmistress sitting on the bottom stair, tov dizzy with hunger to mount 
to her own room. They found the elderly widow too proud to own her need 
to the district visitors, lending her pitcher, without a handle, to the sinking 
family above stairs, to fetch the soup from the public kitchen; while they, 
sinking as they were, divined her case, and left some soup at the bottom of 
the pitcher, as if by accident. No one was more ready than Jemima to point 
out to the Barclays the sufferers who, while saying least about it, most 
wanted bread. All that her friends could do for her was to get their shoes 
mended by Richard, and to give her a few days’ employment, now and then, 
by their good fire, and with three good meals in the day. 


How they managed it, the young couple could themselves hardly tell; but 
they gotthrough. ‘The worst times of commercial crisis must come to an end; 
and the end found the young people somewhat sunk in health and spirits, but 
clear of debt, and with all their little property safe about them. Of course 
their credit was good; and when people were again able to pay for their 
shoes, Richard was as safe as any man can be who is bound up with a 
system of fluctuations. 


As safe, that is, about money matters. But the next autumn 
showed him by how frail a tenure he held his very best earthly 
blessing. Jemima was confined; and almost before he had seen his 
little daughter, his wife was in the last extremity of danger. She 
well knew it; and the surgeon said afterwards that in all his ex- 
perience, he had never seen such an instance of calm and amiable good 
sense under the strongest possible circumstances of proof. She understood 
the case—her affections were all alive—her husband and child were in the 
room—a bright life was before her—and she was slipping away from all: 
yet there was no fear, and, amidst excessive exhaustion, no perturbation. The 
surgeon said she saved her own life, for he could not have saved her, In a 
few weeks she brought her little daughter to the Barclays’ house; and, as 
she sat there, they could not help thinking that her face was almost as child- 
like as her infant’s. It was, at least, much the same, in its innocence and 
brightness, as it was on that summer evening, so many years ago, when they 
found it on their steps, on returning from their walk. 


The infant was extremely pretty. In connection with it happened the 
severest trial that Jemima had ever known; certainly, a severer one than she 
had looked for in her married life. She wished to have the child vaccinated, 
Richard objected. He had committed all he had to God, and it would be 
taking the child out of the hands of Providence to have it vaccinated. 
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Jemima, whose fanaticism had gradually melted all away, saw the mistake he 
was a po . plainly and earnestly, what she thought; but, when she 
saw t er hus Fa ds A Gree td te dc and 
that his will was roused, she let the subject drop. When the child could run 
about and prattle, and was so pretty that the Quaker-like young mother 
actually put the glossy hair in papers, and made dressy pinafores for her 
darling, the dreaded smallpox appeared. The child escaped death, but very 
narrowly; and her face was pitted and seamed so as to leave no trace of beauty. 
It did not lighten the affliction, that Richard still declared he was right. She 
bore it quietly, and there was little alteration in her cheerful voice when she 
spoke of the ravage. 


They rose steadily, on the whole, with occasional drawbacks. There were 
more children; there was a larger business. At last, on Saturday nights, 
there was a respectable shop-front to close, and a considerable stock to 
arrange for Monday morning. On Sundays a group of children came out to 
walk hand-in-hand to chapel, with their father in good broad cloth, and their 
mother in black silk behind them. The Barclays left the city long ago; but, 
when one of them pays an occasional visit in the neighbourhood, the brisk 
little woman, in black silk, is sure to be seen presently coming up to the 
house; her innocent face looks in eagerly at the window, and the chirping 
voice is heard in the hall. There was nothing in her young days so impe- 
tuous as the grasp of the hand that the Barclays have from her when they 
meet at intervals of years. 





THE RADICAL ASPECT OF SOCIALISM. 

Tue French Revolution of 1848 brought into the light of day a fact which had 
long been known to those who watch the growth of opinion—that the discus- 
sions of Innovatives and Conservatives must now bear much more upon Social 
laws than political forms. Where freedom of tongue and pen and printing- 
press had been allowed, the right of the people to make the laws which were to 
govern them had been tacitly or directly admitted—and the question had 
dwindled into one of mere time—one party asserting that the acknowledged 
right should at once be universally granted, the other begging for delay, select- 
ing this class as fit, rejecting that class as not yet fit, and practising the other 
“‘ official” shufflings and condescensions usual with little great men. 

The principle of Democracy is ceded. No sane King now asserts a “ divine 
right” to rule: he reigns by “ the will of the people.” No nobleman of sagacity 
now confesses himself noble for any other reason than ‘‘ the good of the whole 
community.” The people is everywhere acknowledged as the source of all legal 
power. Wherever political thought has been free this has been the result ; and 
the adult male population has either come actually to exercise power, or has 
come to the prospect of being soon able to exercise it. 

Democracy thus being established as the dominant principle of western 
society, and discussion on the principle being almost at an end, the question 
which next presents itself for settlement is the organization of Democracy. 
“ Certainly,’’ says the working-man, “I have my vote, or shall have it soon, 
they say. But what must I votefor? This society of rich and poor, of high and 
low, of wise and ignorant, of good and bad, in which I find myself working for 
my bread—or trying so to work—how came it to be? Is it the ‘best of all 
worlds”? for really I can’t think it very good! Most certainly it was not 
formed under the system of Democracy, but under the very opposite system. 
It is the business of Democrats, then, to examine—and unsparingly, too— 
into the old aristocratic society which is existing around us in this day of 
Democracy. 

And, with the candour of newly-felt power, have the working classes and the 
friends of the working classes, devoted themselves to this great enquiry. 
Religion, government, ethics, industrial arrangements, sexual arrangements, 
have been studied from their new point of view; and on all these departments 
of society, their conclusions have been startlingly different from those which have 
hitherto passed current. The method in which democracy proposes to organize 
itself, is found to be in an entirely new system of society. This threatened organi- 
zation of democracy, known as Soctauism, is the existing fact which has fright- 
ened aristocracy all over the weatern part of the world. 

Now, in Socialism, as in every other subject of human thought, there are two 
parties—the extreme and the moderate—the uncompromising and the compro- 
mising—the radical and the conservative. Though Socialism is itself the 
organization of democracy, it has yet its aristocratic and democratic teachers. 
These two modes of mind will, of course, suggest different views on all depart- 
ments of society—but, practically, the discussion narrows itself to the considera- 
tion of the law of property—for upon the understanding of this matter it is felt 
that all the rest depends; and it comes naturally first, inasmuch as subsistence is 
the first need of mankind, The radicals of Socialism profess Communism, and 
are, in theory, opposed to all private pretensions whatever; the conservatives of 
Socialism maintain that the capitalist—the holder of private property—must 
ever exist; and, that to attempt to organize labour without regard to this truth 
is, in fact, to plant a tree with its roots in the air, Let us first glance at the 
creed of the Communists, 

When a man who lives by his labour in the present day considers his social 
position, he finds that he is one of a large number of men who are dependent 
for their very food on a small number of men called “‘ capitalists,” who can, 
with impunity, grant or withhold the boon of work—not:withstanding its abso- 


lute necessity to those who can only live by working; they, the all-powerful 
capitalists, whether granting or withholding such boon, remaining idle them. 
selves, yet enjoying all the comforts which can only be produced by labour, 
Capitalists are the barons of modern industrial feudalism, and labourers are their: 
vassals. 

“ But what is the origin of this eapital,”’ ask the workers, “‘which is esteemed 
so sacred that labour, if not required by it, must perish? Capital—the fashion. 
able political economists tell us—is but hoarded labour, but how comes it to pass, 
then, that labourers who become capitalists, when they cease working, and must, 
consequently, live upon a constantly-decreasing hoard, as we should think, 
not only do not grow poorer but continue to grow richer? Granting for the 
moment that a workman may possess as his own the savings of his own in. 
dustry—and may make over these savings, by gift or bequest, to some other per- 
son (who thus may be rich without ever having worked at all), how does it 
happen that a man can start out from the ranks of the labourers, and—receiving 
no gift, no bequest—become richer and richer by merely directing the labour of 
others, until perhaps he attains to the full-blown honours of a millionaire? It is 
by the system of unequal exchanges ; by the right which modern society secures 
to the capitalist of taking advantage of the labourer’s necessity to give him, in 
exchange for his labour, less than its just value, in the form of wages, This 
right, possessed by all who Aave over all who have not, enables the capitalist to 
abstract from the fruits of the working-man’s industry that which he calls his 
profit; which profit he again uses to set more labour in action, in order that 
more profit may be abstracted. He, therefore, pays the workman to-day by a 
part of the produce which he has taken from him yesterday; and this process, 
carried on day after day, and exerted on a larger and larger number of labourers, 
sufficiently accounts for the millionaires of our existing social system. 


“ But, apart from the matter of unequal exchanges,” say these philosophers, 
‘“* we cannot allow that a man Aas even a right to the savings of his own in- 
dustry. It is seen at once that this right might be exerted, by gift or bequest, 
so as to raise into the position of rich men those who had never worked in their 
lives; but we deny the right in itself, even if gift or bequest were prohibited, 
Private property is an usurpation on the part of the individuals who hold it, 
All property can only justly belong to the People, who, through the medium of 
their Government, must superintend all the operations of production and dis- 
tribution, for the equal benefit of all the citizens of the state. 


“It is evident,” say they, ‘‘ that the earth exists for the benefit of the crea- 
tures who are produced upon it; and from the earth comes all wealth, either 
directly fitted for use, or to be afterwards worked up into various conditions by 
the industry and ingenuity of mankind. We have, therefore, to learn by what 
right certain men originally appropriated certain portions of land, and shut out 
their fellow-creatures for ever afterwards from these. If it be argued that 
cultivation of land, not at first usefully productive, gave a fair claim to the land, 
we admit that, if the state of society were benefited by individual occupation, 
and consequent cultivation, a legitimate claim at once is set up for the fruits of 
such cultivation; but no society could justly do more than guarantee a tem- 
porary individual occupation of the land—and, consequently, of the fruits of 
the cultivation of it—and, consequently, of the institution of private property 
itself. Other generations of human beings, succeeding the generations who 
granted to individuals the occupation of certain portions of land, may revoke 
these grants; and revoke them with even more justice than they were origin- 
ally granted. Private property is, therefore, a conventional, not a natural 
right. It continues as long as the People wills that it shall continue, and ceases 
when the People wills that it shall cease. As long as it is considered good 
that competition should be the basis of the social system, the institution of Private 
Property is upheld as the great stimulus to competition; but when codperation, 
in the progress of mankind, comes to be viewed as a more noble social basis, 
then the institution of Pudlie Property is established, and the next phase of 
human development commences, All are born equally the children of the State, 
and are treated equally. Labour, being shared by all, is held in the highest 
honour, It is, besides, rendered as attractive as possible by spacious and beautiful 
workshops—by the most perfect appliances in each operation—by short duration 
and alternation of employment—by agreeable companionship—and by its unim- 
portant amount, in consequence of the extensive use of the most improved 
machinery, thus made to work with the workman, instead of against him, as at 
present. Society, so organized, views its citizens not primarily as individuals, 
but as units of the great total Humanity; the weak being supported by the 
strong, the ignorant enlightened by the wise, and all moved on to a still higher 
development by the collective activity.” 


This is the way in which we may imagine a Communist to enforce his creed. 
That Communism is a logical development of admitted truths in Political 
Economy, we believe; and, now that Communists are ceasing to ignore all 
writers of the orthodox school, their position will most certainly be greatly 
strengthened, 


The methods in which Socialist teachers have presented the doctrines of 
Communism have varied, of course, according to the nature of the teachers. 
Some have addressed themselves more to the feelings; others to the reason. 
Owen has contented himself with the constant and monotonous utterance of a 
few valuable axioms. Caner has constructed a whole Communist world on 
paper, and stimulated, with great success, the imaginations of his readers. 
Lovis Buanc has eloquently denounced the horrors of competition, and devoted 
himself to the organization of workmen for the codperative life. ProupHon— 
the intellectual, self-willed Proupuon, who refuses the name of Communist, 
and yet whom we must claim for Communism—has proved the most terrible 
enemy to the institution of private property who has yet appeared. His 
“ Qu’est-ce que la propriété’ has damaged the capitalists beyond repair ; whilst 
in this, and his other works, he has done no less good for the cause of Com- 
munism, by demolishing many errors of its promulgators, 


In a subsequent paper we shall show what the conservatives of Socialism— 





the advocates of the ‘rights of the capitalist’’—have to say for themselves, 
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Matters of Fact. 


—@j—— 


EnertsH Copper IN Merattic Masses. — North 
Wales appears to be envious of the renown of North 
America for immense conglomerates of metallic copper, 
and determined to vie with them. At a new mine (the 
Graftnaut), near Harlech, North Wales, a fine lode of 
solid copper, three feet wide, has been discovered at 
various points on the surface, to the distance of several 
hundred yards, and latterly in the deep adit level in 
course of excavation, and at a depth of about twenty 
fathoms. The mine is in the hands of a small com- 
pany.— Build er. 


Mepicat CuArittirs, &c., InpLanp.—It appears 
from an abstract of a return moved for by Colonel Dunne, 
relative to medical establishments under the poor law in 
Jreland, union workhouses included, and ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed on the 15th August 
last, that the average number of hospital patients for each 
week in the year ending the 25th March, 1850, was 34,714; 
total number admitted during the year, 468,028. Pay- 
ments to medical attendants, £23,947 3s. 3d.; nurses 
and other persons, £8929 15s. lld.; other expenses, 
£144,162 12s. 74d. ; total expenditure, £177,039 11s. 94d. 

Lake Surerior.—Six years ago there were but two 
vessels of any kind on Lake Superior, and not more than 
one or two white families could be found within four 
hundred miles from the Sault to La Pointe. Now there 
are three large propellers, and six or seven sail vessels. 
Four lighthouses have been erected by the Government, 
and several thousand inhabitants are scattered along the 
coast. 


HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 


The mortality of London, during recent weeks, has 
undergone unusual fluctuations. The deaths registered 
in the four weeks of November were successively 921, 
908, 1016, 861; in the week ending last Saturday they 
rose again to 1004 In the ten weeks, corresponding to 
last, of the years 1810-9, the average was 1128; but this 
number is much encreased by the influenza, which pre- 
vailed towards the end of 1547, when, in a single week, 
the deaths amounted to 2454. As compared with the 
previous week (ending November 30th), the present re- 
turn shows an encrease both in the epidemic class of 
diseases and in affections of the respiratory organs, the 
deaths from the former rising from 196 to 229, sed thene 
from the latter class (exclusive of phthisis), which were 
160, being now 208. Amongst epidemics, smallpox is 
remarkable for a suddenly augmented rate of mortality : 
after encreasing by small degrees till it numbered 14 
deaths, the present return shows that it was fatal last 
week in 27 cases, two of which occurred to persons above 
15 yearsof age. The sub-district of Christchurch, Mary- 
lebone, has been already noticed as a locality in which the 
complaint was rife, and where six deaths from it had oc- 
curred in a week. The same registrar now reports four 
deaths from smallpox, all, like the six others, in Lisson- | 
grove, one of which happened toa girl, aged 16 years, and | 
another to a female servant, aged 29; the latter case | 
being described in the medical certificate as “*variola, 
after vaccination at six years of age (no mark left on the 
arm).” Hooping-cough also has become more fatal; it 
earried off 33 children in the previous week, and 50 in the 
last, three-fourths of whom had not completed their se- 
cond year, Influenza was fatal to three persons of ad- 
vanced age. Diarrhwa and dysentery number 25; ty- 
phus, which, among epidemics, presses with more equal 
severity on old and young, numbers 43 cases. A medical 
man who attended a fatal case of typhus in Wink’s- 
building, Chelsea, describes the place as “ pestilential in 
the extreme,’”’ and adds that “six other cases of fever 
have occurred in the same house.”’ 


Amongst diseases of the lungs, the weekly mortality 
by bronchitis has risen, within the last fortnight, from 64 
deaths to 88; by pneumonia, from 67 to 86; and, by con- 
sumption, from 96 to 113. 

Among the deaths of the week were registered one 
from intemperance and two from privation. A labourer, 
aged 48 years, died of ‘‘exhaustion from excessive drink- 
ing, and abstaining from all kinds of solid food;"’ and a 
capmaker, aged 47, was, according to the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury, starved * by not allowing himself sufficient 
necessaries, in consequence o/ eccentricity of character 
and habits.” 





The births of 789 boys and 769 girls, in all, 1558 chil- 
dren, were registered in the week. ‘The average of five | 


29" 


corresponding weeks in 1845-9 was 1357. 


Diseases of the Stomach, 
Organs of Diwestion 


Ten Weeks Week 

of 1839-49. of 1850. 
Zymotic Diseases 2417 229 =| 
Dropsy, Cancer, and oth er dise oases sof un- 

certain or variable seat .. es oo «OIF weer 8688 
Tubercular Diseases ., ‘st - ap tee ccce 16 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, 

Nerves, and Senses... i noes. | 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood- veri ase els . See 20s0 44 
Diseases of the Lungs and of the other Or- | 

gans of Respiration 2579 .... 208 | 

| 


Liver, and other 
: 602 .... 6 


Diseases of the Kidneys, &c...  ..  .0 95 .... 10 | 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &e. . | ea Ie 
_—— ism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, | 
ee 89 oe m8 

Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &e. oe 12 + 2 | 
Malformations « 19 ae 3 
remature Birth and De bility | 218 wor 3 | 

a he ek hat oe ee AR has, ED I 
Shae os k as «= Ok OS . 4 
Sudden : 104 e 6 
Violence, P rivation, Cold, and Inte mperance 266 - 3 | 
- P a | 

Total (including unspecified eauses)s. 11284 1004} 


| Dutch 2 


Commercial AWfairs. 


—»—— 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 


SaTuRDAY. 

The money market has been in a more buoyant state 
than for several months past. On Monday morning 
Consols opened at 97% to 97}, and left off at an improve- 
ment of one eighth. Next day the improvement was 
still greater, the closing price of Consols being 98 to 984. 
On Wednesday they advanced one eighth farther, and yes- 
terday, the market Losten opened with encreased firmness, 
an advance of one quarter took place upon the prices of the 
previous day, but this was not maintained up to the — 
of business, owing to a large number of sales. The clos- 
ing prices were, 984 to 98}. On Thursday the market 
ruled rather flat Consols were done by special transac- 
tion at 984 to 98%. 

The fluctuations in the English Funds during the 
week have been as follows :—Consols, 97§ to 985; Bank 
Stock, 212 to 2134; Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents., 98} 
to 994; Exchequer Bills, 64s. go 67s. premium. 

The market for foreign securities has not presented 
any remarkable feature during the week except in 
Mexican Bonds. The satisfactory nature of the advices 
received from Mexico had a very considerable influence 
on the market yesterday, and a rise of upwards of two 
per cent. took place in the value of the stock from 
the highest point of Wednesday. ‘The Bonds have 
ranged from 334 to 354, and were last done, during 
business hours, at 34). They have subsequently, 
however, improved ; and the latest quotation is 35 
to 3. Equador Bonds have been sold at 38%; 
Granada, 17}; Peruvian, 80 3%; Ditto Deferred, 
36} 4; Portuguese Four per Cents., 344; Spanish Five 

er Cents., 18, ; Ditto Three per Cents., 39}; Ditto, 

assives, 3g; Russian, 109; Ditto Four-and-a-Half per 
Cents., 978; Venezuela, 31}; Belgian Four-and-a- Half 
per Cents. , 893 ; Dutch Two-and-a Half per Cents., 58 §; 
and the Four per Cent. Certificates, 883. 
MAnx-Lane, Fripay, Dec. 13. 

We are very moderately supplied with all descriptions 
of grain, both Foreign and English, since Monday, but 
the dulness usual at this season of the year prevails, and 
we have no alteration in the value of any article to report. 


Arrivals from Dec. 9 to 13 :— 


English. Trish. Foreign, 
Wheat .. o- 1210 ao 6780 
Barley .. .. 3550 —- 1090 
Oats.. «2 o 170 1350 3650 





BANK OF ENG 
i 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 7th of December, 1850. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


LAND 


£ 


£ 
Notes issued .... 29, sis, 915 Government Debt, 11,015,100 


| 
Other Securities 2,984,900 
“ — and Bul- 
ee ccpe ee - 15,363,248 
Silve “4 Bullion .... ___ 45,667 
£29, 29,948,915 915 £29,348,915 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
£ £ 
ye Capital,14,553,000 Government Secu- 
Rest, .csrcscorves- 3,092 924 rities (including 
Public Deposits (in- Dead-weight An- 
eluding Exche- muity) ....s0see- 14,228,901 
quer, Savings’ Other Securities ,, 12,722,488 
Banks, Commis- Hotes 20002000.0%0 10,642,205 
sioners of National Gold and Silver 


Debt, and Divi- 
dend Accounts) ., 
Other Deposits .... 
Seven-day andother 
Bille .ccccvcce ees 


COIN ...eeeseeere 593,283 
9,775,399 | 


9,511,556 
1,253,998 

£38,188,877 
Dated Dec, 12, 1850, 





£38,186,877 
M. Mansnatt, Chief Cashier. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Stosing, Prices.) 








Satur. | Mond. | “Tues. | Wedn. Thurs. | Frid. 

Bank Stock... | 213 | 2izg | 22h) 23h] 213 
3perCt.Red..| 962! 97 | vif | 978) 979] 97% 
3p.C.Con.Ans.| 97} } 97§ | 98 | 98 | 98h YR 
3 p.C, An. 1726. | —— | ——| ——| —j —|— 
3p.Ct.Con.,Ac.| 978 973| 98 | 983) 98 96] 
3{p-Cent. An. | 98; | 98) | 99)| 99h| of] 99 
New 5 per Cts, - —_—|— | — 4), — 
Long Ans,,1860.] 8 1-16] 73 [7 13-167 13-;67 13-16] 73 
Ind. St. ldgp.ct.| — —i— | 8) —)| 
Ditto Bonds . 83 pp] 8&8 p 8p) Ssp)] Bp] kp 
Ex. Bills, 10002. 67 p| Gip | bip| 67 p| ti p| bp 
Ditto, 5%...) 67 p | 64 p) 67 p| 67 p| 67 p| 7p 
Ditto, Smal 67 p bip!| tip! 6Gip Gi p| 67p 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Thursday 
Evening.) 
Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 
— —— Small.. 
Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Peruvian 44 per Cents. — 
Portuguese 5 per Cent, &3 
—4dper Cts, 34} 
| — Annuities — 
Russian, 1822,5 p. Cts. 109 
| Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts. 145 
Passive . 
—— Deterred oo ©6088 


Austrian 5 perCents. 96 
Belgian Bds., 44 p. Ct. 89% 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. — 
Buenos Ayres 6 p, Cts, 53 
Chilian 6 per Cents... — 
Danish 5 perCents... — 
4 per Cents... 
4 per Cents. 
Equador Bonds 
French 5 p.C.An, atParis { 4 
- 3 p.Cts., Dec. 13,5 


35] 

















AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR. 

The average price of Brown or M lo Suga 

from the returns made in the week ending the 10th day of 
December, 1890, is 28s, 44d. per cwt, 
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SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation for the Week ending Friday Evening, 













Raltways, Banks, 
Caledon -- ‘ss 10} | Australasian .. ~- 8 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 29 | British North American 43} 
Eastern Counties «+ 6 | Colonial .. ve .~ WW 
Great Northern., .. Vj of London,, 2% 
Great North of En 245 | London and Westminster id 
Great S. & W.(Ireland) 41 | London Joint Stock .. 
Great Western .. o of I . -B 
Hull and Selby .. 100 | National Provincial .. — 
vancashire and Yorkshire 574 | Provincial of Ireland .. si 
Lancaster and Carlisle 7\ | Union of Australia .. 35 
Lond., Brighton, &8. Coast 86 | Union of London o- 
London and Blackwall. 7 MIN&s, 
London and N.-Western 127 | Bolanos .. oe . - 
Midland .. ee oe Brazilian eo 44 
North British .. Ditto, St. John del Rey 33 
South-Eastern and Dover oi) Cobre Copper 
South-Western .. 78 MISCRLLANROUS. 
York, Newcas., & Berwick 18§ | Australian Agricultural 28 
York and North Midland 233 | Canada: .. te - 4 
Docks. General Steam 274 
East and West India ., 144 | Penins. & Oriental Steam 90 
London .. oe +» 119} | Royal Mail Steam - 7 
St. Katharine ., «+ 774 | South Australian ++ 20} 
GRAIN, Mark-lane, Dee, 13, 
Wheat, R. New 39s. to dls. Maple ...... 30s. to 3%. 
MiNe weeeeeee 41 — 43 White ....0. — 27 
Boilers ...... 28 — 30 
Beans, Ticks... 26 — 27 
Old ......6062 27 — 28 
Indian Corn.... 30 — 32 
Oats, Feed .... 18 — 19 
Fine .... 19 — 20 
Poland ...... 20 — 2 
Fi —2 
— 
— 21 











FLOUR, 
Town-made ....ccccccccsceeccceescecces per sack 408, to 43s, 
Cees sacicncrocgcccecccsce — 44 
Essex and Snffolk, on board ship . . 


Norfolk and Stockton ....sssse¥. eo cccscees ++. 30 — 32 
American ....s000 cescccees +» per barrel 22 — 23 
Canadian ...0.ce0c0 cssese papos 404neneens, BA. a ae 


Wheaten Bread, 7d. “the 4ib: loaf. Households, 6d. 





GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN, 
Week Enpinc Dec. 7. 
Imperial General Weekly tree 







Wheat .s.ssesereee 408, 2d. 
Barley ~% 7 
Oats wee as 





Aggregate Average of the ‘ix Weeks. 
Wheat ..... + 408, 2d.] Rye .....ccsceseceee D8. Bi, 
BOUNET ok sbinescbeess 24 3 | Beans .scceseceeee BB 9 
OR cccccccscctccce 12 8S | Peas crcccce +29 









BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.® 


SMITHFIELD*, 





ee .2 3.8. 
* To sink the offal, per 8ib. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
Friday. Monday. 
seveceses 6470 


Beasts .. 
Sheep 4s... 
Calves .cccvece cove 
Pigs 


seccececseecsees 4867 
covescevccsececs S210 
178 


eee eeweeeerteeee 





Pee eee eee Reet ee et tee Pere ee eeeeeee 





PROVISIONS, 


Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. 0d, to 14s. per doz. 
Carlow, £4 0s. to £4 6s. per cwt. 
Bacon, Irish ...csessceceseeeee seseesceesper owt. 453, to 46s, 
Cheese, Cheshire eccsecce cee 42 — 69 
Derby, Plain 
Hams, York .... 
Eggs, Freuch, per 120, ‘ds. 90: to 5s. 6d. 





HOPS. POTATOES, 
Kent Pockets is.to 8is./ York Regents perton 90s. to 100 
Choice ditto.. 90 — 150 | Wisbech Regents... 90 — 95 
Sussex ditto. 63 — 75 h 8 — 9 
Farnham do. — «6 — — 80 








HAY AND STRAW, (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHRIELD. WHITECHAPEL. 
Hay, Good ..., 70s, to 75s, .... 73s. to Tha. .... O68. to 72s. 
Inferior .. 50 | see 48 — 60 — 65 
New. . 
Clover .s.seses 
Wheat Straw .. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, Dee. 10, 

DecLaraTions oF DivivgNps.—R. Britton, Bradford, York- 
shire, grocer; —_ second, and final div. of 2s, 7d., and second 
final div. of 4d., Tuesday; Mr. Hope, Leeds—8. Nieholson, 
York, phere ruggist; first div. of 9%s., any we mere Pro ° 
Tuesday; Mr. Hope, Leeds—T. H. Capes, Reedness, Y * 
attorney ; first and final div. of 4jd., any su 
Mr. Hope, sees oe Suidiemens, Saag 
first and final div, of 8d., any Monday or r. Hope, 
Leeds—J. Tidmarsh, ent-street and Cheltenham ; first div. 
of 2s. 3d., on Thursday, Dec. 12, and three subsequent Thure- 
days; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall-street—E, Soul, Tabernacle- 
walk, Finsbury, bookseller; first div. of 2s.,on Thursday, 
12, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Bastghal: 
street. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—J. R. Wright, Leeds, currier. 

Bankrurts—A. Provost, Peterbo aS to 
surrender Dee. 18, Jan 14; solicitor, Mr. Jones, Sise-lane (and 
not Mark-lane, as before advertised); uflicial assignee, Mr. John- 
son, Basinghall- = J. Curb, Grove-street (and net George- 
street, as ertised), Cainden-town, cheesemonger, Dec. 
13, Jan. 14; saliaitore, Messrs, Ford yor Lioyd, Bloomsbury - 
square; official assignee, Mr, Bell, Colemau-street«buildings, 








a 
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The Leader. 





[Sarurpay, 





Moorgate-street—N. J. Hong, Reading, common-brewer, Dec. 
19, Jan. 23; solicitors, Mezsrs. Gregory, Faulkner, Gregory, and 
Skirrow, Bedford-row; and Mr. Blandy, Reading; official 
assignee, Mr. Bell, mt ee ga ae and 
I. BLoomentuaL, Weymouth-place, New Kent-road, cigar- 
Dec. 19, Jan. 23; solicitors, Messrs. Bristow and 
‘Tarrant, Bond-court, Walbrook; official assignee, Mr. Bell, 
Col treet gs—A. HONEYMAN, Creek-road, Deptford, 
builder, Dee. 20, Feb. 1; solicitor, Mr. Sad e, Mark-lane; 
official assignee, Mr, Pennell, Guildhall bers, Basing- 
hall-street —G. Burton, Whitechapel-road, linendraper, 
Dec. 20, Feb. 1; solicitors, Messrs. Ashurst and Son, Old 
Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Nichol Basinghall-street- 

J. P. Buaneit, Moorgate-street, and Coleman-street, china 
dealer, Dec. 19, Jan. 21; solicitors, Messrs. Hindmarsh and 
Evans, Crescent, Jewin-street; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, 
Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street-—G. M. SMITH, Ironbridge, 
Shropshire, bookseller, Jan. 2 and 22; solicitors, Messrs. Mot- 
teram, Knight, and Emmet, Birmingham ; official assignee, (Mr. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 4th inst., at Eldon-villa, Ryde, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of the Reverend A. J. Wade, M.A., incumbent of Trinity 
Church, Ryde, of a son. 

On the 4th inst., at Southsea, the wife of Commander Belgrave, 
R.N., of a son. 

On the 5th inst., at Totteridge, the wife of W. P. Bodkin, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

On the 6th inst., at Paris, the Lady Arthur Hervey, of a son. 

On the 6th inst., in Eaton-place South, the Honourable Mrs. 
Gerald Dillon, of a son. 

On the 6th inst., at Ickleford-honse, near Hitchin, the Ho- 
nourable Mrs, Frederick Dudley Ryder, of a son. 

On the 9th inst., in Belgrave-square, the Honourable Mrs. Ho- 
ratio Fitz Roy, of a daughter. 

On the 3rd inst., in Charterhouse, the wife of the Reverend Dr. 





Whitmore, Birmingham—J. Kite, Crewkerne, S t e, 
wine merchant, Dec. 24, Jan. 22; solicitors, Mr. Penny, Taun- 
ten; and Mr, Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, 
Exeter—E. CARDWELL, Manchester, sharebroker, Dec. 20, Jan. 
16; solicitors, Messrs. Bond and Barwick, Leeds; and Messrs, 
Sale, Worthington, and Shipman, Manchester ; official atsignee, 
Mr. Hobson, Manchester — W. Simpson and E, CHADWICK, 
Manchester, starch manufacturers, Dec. 17, Jan. 7; solicitors, 
Messrs. Atkinson, Saunders, and Atkinson, Manchester; official 
assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Jan. 1, H. Pooley, Wisbeach, Sia, 
earpenter—Jan, 23, F. Blanchard and W, Passmore, late of Leeds, 
tailors—Dee. 23, C. L, Swainson and J. Birchwood, Manchester, 
manufacturers—Jan, 9, C. Warren, Shrewsbury and Market 
Drayton, banker, 

Certiricates,—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the con- 
trary, on the day of meeting.—Jan. 1, J.$. Tripp, Lombard-street- 
chambers, Clement’s-lane, dealer in railway shares—Jan, 1, 8. C. 
Lakeman, St. Mildred’s-court, commission agent—Jan. }, T. 
Dalley, Hythe, Kent, builder—Jan. 1, H. Pooley, Wisbeach, 
Cambridgeshire, carpenter—Jan. 13, M. Wilson, Leeds, grocer— 
Jan, 3, W. and A. Miller, Liverpool and Bootle, wine merchants— 
Dec, 3i, J. Ryder, Liverpool, victualler. 

ScoTcn SequesTRATIONS.—O. Wingate and R, Lauder, ware- 
houseman, Glasgow, Dec. 17, Jan. L4—T. K. Meffan, Dundee, 
merchant, Dec. 18, Jan. 8—K. Munro, Aberdeen, shoemaker, 
Dee. 16, Jan. 6—J, Campbell, Rothesay, grocer, Dec. 14, Jan. 4— 
C, M‘Glashan, Edinburgh, commission agent, Dec. 12, Jan, 3— 
A. Warden, Glasgow, sugar merchant, Dec. 16, Jan. 6. 


Friday, December 13. 

DECLARATIONS OF DivipENDs.—W. J. Bebell, Gloucester, 
shipbuilder; second div. of 4s., together with the first div. of 
10s., upon new proofs, any Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol— 
A. Dickson, Narberth, Pembrokeshire, grocer; second div. of 
2s. 84d., together with the first div. of 6s. 8d., upon new proofs, 
any Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol—S. Staniford, Plymouth, 
innkeeper; first and final div. of 7s. 9d., any Tuesday or Friday 
after December 17; Mr. Hernamann, Exeter — W. Varnam, 
Ibstock, Leicestershire, draper; second div. of 9d., any ‘Thurs- 
day; Mr. Christie, Birmingham—J. and J. Burt, Manchester, 
and W. T. Watson, Leeds, commission-agents; second div, of 
9d., and la, Old, on new proofs, on Tuesday, Dec. 24, and any 
subsequent Tuesday: Mr. Fraser, Manchester—T. T. Cooke, 
Manchester, bill-vender; final div. of 4d. and 13-16ths of one 
penny, on Tuesday, Dec. 17, and any subsequent Tuesday ; 
Mr, Pott, Manchester—T. Bamford, Rochdale, i u 
facturer; final div. of 2d. and 13-16ths of one penny, on Tuesday, 
Dee. 17, and any subsequent borage E Mr. Pott, Manchester— 
E. Litehfield, Ipswich, upholsterer, first div. of 2s., on Saturday 
next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch- 
lane—H. Thompson, Portpool-lane, Gray’s-inn-lane, common 
brewer, second and final div. of 15s. 6d., on Saturday next, and 
three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane—J. 
Gerard, Carnarvon, surveyor of taxes, fourth div, of ls. 7d., 
any Thursday; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—J. King, Liverpool, 
licensed victualler, first div, of 3s. any Thursday; Mr. Caze- 
nove, Liverpool—T. Smith, Liverpool, cheesemonger, first div. 
of 2s., any Thursday; Mr. C , Liverpool—H. Green, 
Liverpool, ironmonger, second div. of ls., and first div. of 4s. 
upon new proofs, any Thursday; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool— 
H. Hollis, Liverpool, tea dealer, third div. of 4}d., and first 
and second div. of 2s. 2d. on new proofs, any Thursday; Mr. 
Cazenove, Liverpool —G. Weiss, Liverpool, musicseller, third 
div. of 2d., and first and second div. of 2s. 6d, on new proofs, 
any Thursday; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—J, Nye, Park-road, Old Kent- 
road, machinist, 

Bankrupts.—H. M. East, Mark-lane, stationer, to surrender 
Dec. 23 (instead of the 30th inst., as advertised in the 
Gazette of the 3rd inst.), Jan. 15; solicitor, Mr. Richardson, 
Moorgate-street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane, 
Lombard-street—S. INGAMELLs, March, Cambridgeshire, ma- 
chinist, Dec. 24, Jan. 28; solicitors, Messrs, Meredith, Reeve, 
and Co., New-square, Lincoln’s-inn ; and Messrs. Barley, Wise, 
and Dawbarn, March; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch- 
lane, Lombard-street—8. Bernarv, Warwick-street, ent- 
street, embroiderer, Dec. 20, Jan. 24; solicitors, Messrs. Reed, 
Langford, and Marsden, Friday-street, Cheapside ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Stansfeld—C. Grinpet and J. Grace, Jermyn- 
street, St. James’s, licensed victuallers, Dec. 24, Jan 23; solici- 
tor, Mr. Shattock, Coleman-street ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson 
—G. Jounstone, Newbury, Berkshire, publican, Dec. 21, Feb. 8; 
solicitors, Messrs. Lawranceand Plews,Old Jewry-chambers ; and 
Mr. Bunny, Newbury; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall- 
chambers, Basinghall-street—J. Let1s, Leamington Priors, War- 
wickshire, miller, Dec. 31, Jan. 20; solicitor, Mr. Wellington, 
Leamington ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—W. 
Cousins, Wolverhampton, coachbuilder, Dec. 31, Jan. 16; soli- 
citors, Mr, Stuart, Wolverhampton; and Messrs. Motteram, 
Knight,and Emmett, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, 
Birmingham—G. Eckers ey, Tyldesley, Lancashire, victualler, 
Dec. 31, Jan. 21; solicitors, Messrs. Richardson and Marsland, 
Bolton; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Jan. 3, R. Simpeon, Great Bell-alley, merchant 
—Jag. ¥, I. F. Piper, Cheapside and elsewhere, wholesale stay- 
urere-Jan. 4, E. mee Kingsgateestreet, High Hol- 

orker — Jan. 16, W. Hall, hingston, Herefordshire, 

3, J. T. Holland, Coventry, builder — Jan 2, J. 
rdwest, scrivener — Jan. 2, G. Strawbridge, 


















Bristol, ba , W. H. Boon, Plymouth, ironmonger 
oor Jan. bin Wakefield, spinner — Dec. 23, J. and 
i. Burt, 3 tor, W. T. Watson, Leeds, commission- 
agent. 


be granted, unless cause be shown to the 

meeting.—Jan. 9, H. Snelling, Brighton, 
oodrotte, Webb’s County-terrace, New 
Jan. 4, G. Fuller, late of the Poultry, auc- 
- Gunn, late of Knightsbridge, bill broker 
bn, Leeds, wool!endraper — Jan. 6, J. and 
lock, near Sandbach, Cheshire, coal dealers— 
orsey and J. Biggs, Aston, near Birmingham, wire 
eMurers. 

Scorcn SEQUESTRATIONS. — D. Wylie, Methven, Perthshire, 
farmer, Dec. 18, Jan, 8 — L, Fraser, Inverness, coachbuilder, 
Dee, 20, Jan, 10, 





s, of a daughter. 

On the 8th inst., at Welton Vicarage, near Daventry, the wife 
of the Reverend D. Darnell, vicar of Welton, of a daughter. 

On the 9th inst., at Otford Parsonage, Kent, the wife of the 
Reverend R. B. Tritton, of a son. 

On the 9th inst., the wife of T. C. Dibdin, Esq., the artist of 
the Diorama of the Ganges, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 28th ult., at Clifton Church, S. H. Stuart, eldest son of 
Sir 8. H. Stuart, Bart., to Catherine Henrietta, the eldest daughter 
of Colonel L. Worrall, Bengal Cavalry. 

On the 4th inst., at Llandrinio, Lieutenant-Colonel Thorndike, 
R.A., to Isabella Russell, only daughter of the Reverend John 
Russell, M.A., rector of Lilandrinio, near Oswestry. 

On the Sth inst., at Wallasey Church, Cheshire, Captain C. 
Egerton, R.N., to Margaret, daughter of Colonel the Honourable 
Sir E. Cust. 

On the 5th inst., at the British Embassy, Stuttgard, the Count 
Charles Althann, of Milischowes, in Bohemia, to Caroline Sarah, 
-_ daughter of R, G. Thomas, Esq., of Llanon, Carmarthen- 
shire. 

On the 10th inst., at St. Michael’s, Chester-square, H. W. 
og to Charlotte Anne, eldest daughter of J.W. Childers, 

sq., M.P. 

On the 2lst of July, at St. James’s Church, Sydney, Captain 
A. F. Jenner, of the Eleventh Regiment, fifth son of the Right 
Honourable Sir H. J, Fust, to Caroline Catherine, third 
daughter of Major-General E, B. Wynyard, C.B. 

On the 10th inst., at St. James’s, Dover, T. Beevor, Esq., 
eldest son of SirT. B. Beevor, Baronet, of Hargham-hall, Norfolk, 
to Sophia Jane, widow of the late T. Jermy Jermy, Esq., of Stan- 
field-hall, in the same county. 


DEATHS. 
On the 26th ult., at Malta, on his way home from India, Sir F. 
Ford, Bart., captain of the Twentieth Regiment Bombay N.1L., 
> 


ed 32. 

On the 7th inst., Sarah, wife of A. Stanley, of Cavendish- 
place, Esq. 

On the 6th inst., at Western-villas, Bloomfield-road, Eliza, wife 
of R. D. Alexander, Esq. 

On the 7th inst.,at the Vicarage, Rochdale, after a short illness, 
Harriet, wife of J. E. N. Molesworth, D.D., and sister of W. 
A. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P. 

On the 9th inst., at Wimborne, Dorset, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thornhill, formerly of the Seveuth Hussars. 

On the 9th inst., E., Gouldsmith, Esq., of Highbury-terrace, 
aged &4. 

On the 5th inst., at Hastings, aged 52, the Reverend W. 
Burroughes, M.A. 

On the 7th inst., at East Tuddenham, Norfolk, aged 60, the 
Reverend W. Smith, M.A., vicar of East Tuddenham and 
Honingham., 

On the 10th inst., at the College-green, Worcester, Jane, wife 
of the Reverend E, W. Ingram, canon of Worcester Cathedral, 


aged 66. 
On the 11th inst., in Regent's-park, R. Abraham, Esq., F.S.A., 
d 77 


— the 10th inst., at Norham, aged 30, Rosalie-Emily, wife of 
the Reverend C. Carr. 

On the 3rd inst., at Wimbledon, aged 37, Charlotte Danvers, 
wife of the Reverend N.C. Strickland. 

On the 5th inst., in Howland-street, Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. C. Lewis Bird, formerly of the Second Bengal Native In- 
fantry, aged 69. 

On the 5th inst., at Gaddesdenbury, Herts, Captain Hoare, 
R.N., aged 57. 








BEWARE OF DANGEROUS IMITATIONS. 
Sufferers are earnestly cautioned against dangerous imita- 
tions of these Pills by youthful, recently-started ten-shillin 
quacks, who assume the title of Doctor, forge testimonials, an 
dare to infringe the proprietor’s right, by advertising a spurious 
compound under another name, the use of which can only bring 
annoyance and disappointment. 


PAINS IN THE BACK, GRAVEL, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
LUMBAGO, INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, &c. &c. 


R. DE ROOS’ COMPOUND RENAL 
PILLS have, in many instances, effected a cure when all 

other means had failed, and are ackuowledged by the faculty as 
the only safe remedy for the above dang plaints, and 
diseases of the Kidneys, and organs therewith connected, gene- 
rally, resulting from whatever cause, which, if neglected, fre- 
quently end in stone in the bladder, and a lingering death! It 
is anestablished fact that most cases of Gcut and Rheumatism 
occurring after middle age are combined with these diseases; 
how necessary is it, then, that persons thus afflicted should at 
once attend to these important matters. By the salutary action 
of these Pills on acidity of the stomach, they correct Bile and 
Indigestion, purify and promote the Renal secretions, thereby 
ne the formation of stone, and establishing for life a 

ealthy performance of the functions of these organs. 

May be obtained through all medicine venders in the kingdom, 
at Is. l4d., 2s. 9d, 4s. 6d., and I1s., per box: or should any dif- 
ficulty occur they will be sent free, with full instructions for use, 
on receipt of the price in postage stamps, by Dr. De Roos, 
Testimonials, to test the genuineness of which Dr. De Roos 

solicits enquiry from the persons themselves :— 

Robert Johnson, Ludlam-street, Bradford—* Your valuable 
pills have so improved my friend in Scotland, that he has solicited 
me to send him another box, as he feels assured that it will cure 
him; you can use our names as you think proper, that others 
suffering may be convinced of their value.—Direct to Mr. Johy 
Farquhar, Weaver, &c., Kinross, Scotland.” 

Mr. J. Higham, Burwell—* I am happy to say that the person, 
though he has taken only one box, is a wonderful deal better, 
and will recommend them to any one so suffering.” 

Address, WALTER DE ROOS, M.D., 35, Ely-Place, Holborn- 
hill, London. Hours: Ten till One, and Four till Eight, Sunday 
excepted, unless by previous arrangement. 

To prevent fraud on the public by unprincipled persons, her 
Majesty’s Honourable Commissioners of Stamps have directed 
the name of the ee to be engraved on the Government 
Stamp aflixed to all his Medicines, in white letters on a red 
ground, without which none is genuine, 
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A CARD, 
C DOBSON COLLET, of the Royal Italian 
@ Opera, Covent Garden, Teacher of Singing. For T 
of Musical Lectures, Private Lessons, or Class Teachi — 
Town or Country, apply to C. D. C., 15, Essex-street, Strang’ in 





Ce 
OLDERO’S POWDERS for the CURE of 
OFFENSIVE BREATH.—The large sale is a sufficien 
guarantee of their efficacy,—a certain cure even in the ; 
stubborn cases. Sold only by Mr. Boldero, in boxes, 3s 64. ant 
7s. 6d. each, at No. 8, Lower James-street, Golden-square and 
forwarded into the Country on receipt of a Post-office order, 
Postage Stamps for the amouut and the carriage, zs 








SOMETHING RATIONAL! 
A COMFORTABLE SHAVE FOR 3d, PER MONTH, 


O ALL WHOSE TIME IS PRECIOUS 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SHAVING-STICK produces 
with hot or cold water, an instantaneous, unctuous, and eon, 
sistent lather, which softens the beard, and thereby renders the 
process of shaving more rapid, easy, and cleanly than the old 
mode. Pears’s Shaving-Stick is formed from his Transparent 
Soap, which has a most agreeable fragrant odour, and its firm 
consistence makes it more durable than any other Soap, Price 
of Shaving-Sticks, in cases, is. and Is. 6d. each. 
Upon Sixteen postage Stamps being sent to A. and F, Pears 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, one Stick will be 
forwarded by Post. 





HEALTH WHERE 'TIS SOUGHT, 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a Case of 
Weakness and Debility, of Four Years’ standing, 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No, 5, Little 

Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec, 12, 1849, 
“ To Professor HOLLOWAY, . 

“ Sir,—l beg to inform you that for nearly five years I hardly 
knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering from extreme 
weakness and debility, with constant nervous headaches, giddi- 
ness, and sickness of the stomach, together with a great depres- 
sion of spirits. I used to think that nothing could benefit me 
as I had been to many medical men, some of whom, after doing 
all that was in their power, informed me that they considered 
that | had some spinal complaint beyond the reach of cure, toe 
gether with a very disordered state of the stomach and liver 
making my case so complicated that nothing could be done for 
me. One day, being unusually ill and in a dejected state, | saw 
your Pills advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more 
perhaps from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, how- 
ever I soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went 
on persevering in their use for six months, when I am happy to 
say they effected a perfect cure, 

(Signed) *“ WILLIAM SMITH, 
‘(frequently called ED WARD).” 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor HotLoway, 24, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, aud by most all respectable 
tes gees and Dealers in Medicine throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices—ls.14d,, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Lls., 
2%s ,and 33s. each Box, There is a considerable saving by 
taking the larger sizes, 

N.B —Directions for the guidance of Patients in every Dis. 
order are a“ixed to each Box, 


N ATRIMONY MADE EASY; or, 
HOW TO WIN A LOVER. 

Miss ELLEN DAWSON will send free to any address, on 
receipt of thirteen postage stamps plain directions to enable 
Ladies or Gentlemen to win the affections of as many of the 
opposite sex as their hearts may desire. The proposal is simple, 
and so captivating and enthralling that all may be married, irre- 
spective of age, appearance, or position; and last, though not 
least, it can be arranged with such ease and delicacy that detec. 
tion is impossible, —- 

YOUR CHARACTER SEEN IN YOUR 
HANDWRITING. 

The ORIGINAL GRAPHIOLOGIST continues with immense 
success to delineate the character of individuals from a Graphio- 
logical examination of their handwriting. All persons desirous 
of testing this new and interesting science, are invited to forward 
aspecimen of their own or their friends’ writing, stating age, 
sex, and profession, enclosing thirteen postage stamps, and they 
will receive, per return, an unerring description of their mental 
and moral qualities, pointing out gifts and defects hitherto un- 
suspected, with advice in all cases of distress, doubt, and 
difficulty. 

The many thousands who have thankfully acknowledged the 
value of advice given, and the accuracy of Miss Dawson's deli- 
neation of character, establish the truth and value of the science 
beyond a doubt. 





AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS. 

“I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, and the 
accuracy of the delineation of her character; the description of 
her mental and moral qualities, virtues, and failings, &c., was 
amazingly correct, and has quite convinced me of the deservizg 
merit and truth of this new and extraordinary art.”—Professor 
Wilcox, Camberwell. 

* Many thanks for your description of my friend’s character; 
it confirms all that I have been told of him, The value and im- 
portance of Graphiology is indeed immense—false friends may be 
detected, aud the character of all in whom we are interested cor- 
rectly known,.”— Miss Lee, St. Ives. 

“ Your pourtrayal of my character is admitted tobe true by all 
my friends,"’"— Miss M., Taunton. ‘ 

Address Miss ELLEN DAWSON, Post-office, Gray’s-inn- 
road, London, 

N.B. Beware of ignorant imitating pretenders. 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE.—CHARACTER BY GRAPHIOLOGY, 
fPYHE Secret Art of discovering the true character 

of Individua’s from the peculiarities of their Handwriting 
has long been practised by MISS EMILY DEAN with astonish 
ing success. Her startling delineations of character are both full 
and detailed, occupying the four pages of a sheet of letter-paper, 
the style of description differing from anything yet attempted. 
All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or their friends, by 
means of this extraordinary and intervsting science, must send 
aspecimen of their writing, stating sex and age, or supp 
age, of the writer, to Miss Emily Dean, Graphiologist, 48, Liver- 
pool-street, Argyle-square, London (enclosing fifteen uncut 
postage-stamps), and they will receive in a few days a written 
description of the mental and moral qualities, talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues, failings, &c., of the writer, with many 
things hitherto unsuspected. F 

Mesmeric and Clairvoyant Consultations daily from Ten ull 
Twelve in the Morning. 


Just published, the Sixth Edition, price One Shilling. 

FIVE MINUTES’ ADVICE to LOVERS and 
HUSBAN Ds, SWEETHEARTS, and WIVES. By Miss EMILY 
DEAN. The fact of this work having run through five editions 
of ten thousand cach within twelve months, is sufficient to cone 
vince all of its sterling value and popularity. Sent post free, om 
receipt of fourteen postage-stamps, by Miss Dean, 48, Liv 
street, Argyle-square, London, 
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LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 


LL the LONDON MORNING, EVENING, 

and WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, and Stamped PUBLICA- 
TIONS forwarded in neatly Printed Wrappers to all parts of the 
World with accuracy and despatch. Copies particularly clean. 
A List, with the Prices for each Paper Quarterly, Half-Yearly, 
gnd Yearly, may be had gratis, on application by paid letter to 
Joseri Leg, News’-office, 9a, Billiter-square, Fenchurch-street, 
London. Established Kighteen Years. 


_———— 
WAMES EPPS’S PREPARED COCOA. 
Cocoa is a nut, which, besides farinaceous substance, con- 
tains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one advantage, which 
js that it is lees liable than any other oi! torancidity. Possessing 
these two nutritive substances, cocoa 18 become a most valuable 
article of diet, more particularly if, by mechanical or other 
means, the farinaceous substance can be so perfectly incorpo- 
rated with the oily that the one will prevent the other from se- 
parating. Such a union is presented in the cocoa prepared by 
James Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, London; and thus, while the delightful flavour, in 
part dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole preparation 
will agree with the most delicate stomach, 
James Epps’s name and address is on each packet. The ad- 
dress of any local Agent forwarded immediately on application, 








O YOU WANT LUXURIANT and BEAU- 

TIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, &c.? The immense public 
patronage bestowed upon Miss ELLEN GRAHAM'S NIOUK- 
RENE, is sufficient evidence of its amazing properties in repro- 
ducing the haman hair, whether lost by disease or natural 
decay, preventing the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, 
and checking grayness. It is guarant: ed to produce whiskers, 
moustachoes, &c., in three weeks, without fail. It is elegantly 
scented; aud suflicient for three months’ use will be sent free, 
on receipt of twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss Ellen 
Graham, 6, Ampton-street, Gray’s-inn-road, London. Unlike 
allother preparations for the hair, it is free from artificial co- 
louring and filthy greasiness, well known to be so injurious to it, 

AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS. 

“ My hair is restored. ‘Thanks to your very valuable Niouk- 
rene.”—Miss Mane, Kennington. 

“IT tried every other compound advertized, and they are all 
impositions. Your Nioukrene has produced the effect beauti- 
fully."—Mr. James, St. Alban’s. 

“Your Nionkrene is the most excellent preparation I have 
ever analyzed, being free from colouring matter and injurious 
scent. ‘The stimulant is excellent.”"—Dr. John Thompson, au- 
thor of a ** Treatise on the Human Hair,” and Professor of Che- 
mistry. 

For the nursery it is invaluable, its balsamic properties being 
admirably adapted to infants’ hair. 

WHY NOT WALK WITH EASE? 

Soft and hard corns and bunions may be instantly relieved and 
permanently eured, by Miss Graham's PLOMBINE, in three 
days. Itis sent free for thirteen postage stamps. 

“ It cured my corns like magic.”—Mr. Johns, Hounslow, 
“My bunion has not appeared since.”—Mrs, Sims, Truro. 


EFFECTUALLY 
rRUSS. 
] R. BARKER still continues to supply the 
afflicted with his celebrated remedy for every variety of 
single or double rupture, the efficacy of which, in many thou- 
sands of cases, is too well known to need comment. It is ap- 
plicable alike to male or female of any age, perfectly free from 
or confinement; and 
2.4, on receipt of 


RUPTURES CURED WITHOUT A 


danger, causes no paln, inconventence, 
will be sent free by post, with instructions, &c., 
7s. in postage stamps, or a Post-office Order, payable at the 
General Post-oflice. 

Address, Alfred Barker, M.D., 48, Liverpool-strec 
cross, London. At home for consultation daily from 
One, and Four till Eight (Sunday excepted.) 

A great number of trusses have been left behind by patients 
cured, as trophies of the immense success of this remedy, which 
Dr. B. will be happy to give to any requiring them aftera trial 


t, King’s- 
fen ull 


it. 
IMPORTANT AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 

“In the five cases I wrote to you about, the remedy has per- 
fectly. succeeded ; send me another for a case of Scrotal Hernia.” 
—John Armstrong, Navy Surgeon. 

“ We have witnessed the cure of three cases of rupture by Dr. 
Barker’s treatinent, which confirms the remarks we made some 
time since on the utility of this discovery to those suffering from 
Nernia.”— Medical Journal. 


A NEW MEDICINE. 
RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE —A form 
of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant to 
those who object to fluid medicines, and suited to the convenience 
of persons travelling, visiting, or engaged in business. 

Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine; which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to take, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum essential to the proper development 
of the curative effects of any medicine, but more especially de- 
sirable in those usec in the treatment of the diseases for which 
these Capsules’ are particularly recommended, and which so 
anxiously concern both the medical attendant and patient; the 
most delicate person may take them with perfect satety, and 
they are unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 

Prepared only by George Franks, Surgeon, at his Laboratory, 
Blacktriars-road, Where they may be had, and of all Medicine 
Vendors, in boxes, at 2s. $d. and 4s, 6d, each, or sent free by 
postat 3s. and 5s. each. Of «hom, also, may be had, in bottles, 
at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, 

FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION, 
TESTIMONIALS, 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., ¥.2.S,, President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to 8t, Thomas's 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King's ¢ ollege, London, 
“IT have made a trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. ‘Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

‘Warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant ¢ ffects of Copaiba, 

(Signed) “ Josgrpu HENRY GREEN, 

“ Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835,” 

From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons,.Lendon ; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

“Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 
Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba, Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. 

“ New-street, April 13, 1835.” 

*.* These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 


, Government Stamp--on,which,is .engrayen “ GRORGE FRANKS 


Blackfriars-road”—being attached to each. 








HE ROYAL BRITISH BANK, 
(Incorporated by Charter), 

For receiving DEPOSITS at interest, making ADVANCES on 
approved Securities, granting CASH CREDITS, and transacting 
every other description of Banking Business, issues PROMIS- 
SORY NOTES, payable in London, of any amount not under 
£5, and bearing interest or not at the option of the depositors or 
purchasers. ‘These Promissory Notes are transferable and nego- 
tiable, and may be taken either for deposits, or be used in the 
varied transactions of commerce, at bome or abroad, 

Detailed terms of business and forms of application for OPEN- 
ING ACCOUNTS, &e. will be supplied at the CHIEF OFFICE 
of the Bank, and at the branches in the STRAND, LAMBETH, 
and ISLINGTON, 

By order of the Court of Directors, 
Hueu Innes CAMERON, General Manager. 

16, Tékenhouse-yard, Lothbury, London, 


VHE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
34, CASTLE-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, 
Opposite the Pantheon, 

A few Journeymen Tailors, anxious to rescue themselves and 
their class from the miseries and degradation consequent on un- 
limited competition, and from the abuse of the powers of capital 
as lately exhibited to the public by the Morning Chronicle 
newspaper, in his letters on “* Labour and the Poor,” have re- 
solved to seek a remedy in their own exertions rather than ir 
any parliamentary enactment, and in some system which shall 
combine their own interest with the interests of other classes of 
society rather than in that return to old customs now chiefly 
advocated in the trade, by which the benefit of the master and 
jowrneyman (but especially of the former) is sought to be 
realized at the expense of the consumer. 

They have, therefore, united together on the codperative 
principle, possessing first-rate talents in the Cutting and Work- 
ing department, and being supplied by several benevolent gen- 
tlemen, with sufficient capital (which they are anxious to pay 
back on the first opportunity), they have commenced business on 
extensive premises in Castle-street, Oxford-street, to which and 
the aceummpanying list of prices attention is respectfully invited. 
It will be seen from the latter that they are at once able to 
compete with the slopseller, whilst realizing a fair profit them- 
selves. They are mutually bound to devote one-third of their 
net profits to the extension of their numbers. It now rests with 
the public to stamp their experiment with success by favouring 
them with a liberal measure of custom, and thereby demonstrate, 
on an ever-widening ‘seale, that health, prosperity, and moral 
worth can be secured to the operatives, and cheapness gua- 
ranteed to the consumer, by the faithful realizaion of the 
brotherly and Christian principle of codperation. They wish 
not to injure the trade of any truly“ honourable” employer, and 
venture to hope that all who feel that custom itself ought to 
have its morality, and who are willing to do what in them lies 
towards dealing fairly by the operative, will help them by their 
sympathy, and, as far as possible, by their orders. 

All who are friendly to this experiment, and wish it to suc- 
ceed, should give it all the assistante in their power, aud recom- 
mend it to others. 





LIST OF PRICES, 
FOR CASH ON DBLIVERY. £ 4.4. 







Best superfine Frock Coat, with Silk Skirt Linings .... 318 0 
Super dittO, ...ccccccscccssevesscersccscccescsesshtom 310 0 
Best superfine Drees Co ocveee BIB O 
Super ditto, . ...... --.-from 2 5 0 
Superfine Doses TOURED lhe ooo 0ncesc06iccmereeceees 12 0 
Super ditto. .......4. ++. from 1 0 0 
Superfine Dress Ve ... O18 O 
Supe ditto . seccrcvssecdse voceccccccccccccsscece from 0 12 0 
Llama and Beaver Paletots ., ++ss-from 2 2 0 
Suit of Livery... .....000. peseccccee ---from 315 0 





GENTLEMEN’S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 
Clerical and Professional Robes made to Order. 


LIST OF PRICES SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 





WORKING MEN, £s8.d. 
Fustian Jackets .... .ssccscececeecs soveeeeecess-from O11 0 
Good ditto Trousers....... 9 6 
Ditto ditto Veste .....66 6 0 
Ditto ditto Coats..,.,.. 1 0 
Doeskin Traneers... .....esse0 14 0 
Black C oth Vests...... 8 0 
Ditto Dress Coats ......... 15 0 
Ditto Frock Coats ........ ape 0 0 
Ditto Paletots..ccocccscccesessatocetocsccecs --s-from 110 0 


Silk Vests and other Faney Goods in like proportion. 
WORKING. MEN’S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP, 
N.B.—If purchasers will examine and take into consideration 
the quality of our workmanship, we pledge ourselves to com- 
pete with the Sweaters and Slopsellers. 
ALL WORK DONE ON THE PREMISES, 
Remember the Address, 
THE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, 
OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON, LONDON, 
ECONOMIC FUNERAL COMPANY, 
(Ustablished January, 1843, under distinguished patronage.) 


Ts E object of this Establishment is, to offer 

every means of economy, combined with respectability, in 
funerals, toany magnitude, at stated charges; and the public is 
respectfully invited to strictly examine the plans of this Office, 
which was the first established in England for the observance of 
funeral economy. JAMES J. IRON SYER, Manager, 

Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

N.B. Orders by Post punctually attended to.—Distance no 
object. 


HAFALTS, HAPPINESS, and EFFICIENCY 
in the various duties of life are intimately connected. 
Thousands drag on a miserable existence, worried with Indiges- 
tion, half imbecile from Nervous Debility, wasting with Scrofula, 
or eaten up with Rheumatism; and tens of thousands, through 
some minor derangement of health, are incapable of either fully 
enjoying the comforts of life or satisfactorily performing the 
duties of their station. To all such, whatever may be the nature, 
cause, or extent of their illness or inefficiency, a speedy and 
effectual remedy is now offered in the recent discoveries of 
DR. NAPIER. His medicines, directed to the root of the evil 
(the debility or derangement of the nervous or vital power), re- 
move disease, renovate the whole frame, both in bedy and mind, 
and permanently invigorate those powers ou which Health, 
Happiness, Energy, and Longevity depend. For the better 
accommodation of the Public, Dr. Napier’s remedies are now 
issued in the form of Patent Medicines, and his Neurotonic 
Pills may be had at ls. ey 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. per box. 
Sold by Neville and Boydd, 23, Maddox-street, Regent-street; 
Barclay, Farringdon-street; Hannah aud Co., Oxford-street; 
Prout, Strand, and by most respectable vendors of Patent Medi- 
cines in Town or Country. The Medicines are also made up in 
the form of a Cordial, at 4s. Gd. and I!s. per bottle. A box of 
pills and a paper containing cases and instructions forwarded 
post free for Fifteen Penny Stamps, addressed to DR. NAPIER, 
23, MADDOX-STREET, REGEN T-STREET, LONDON. 





— 


Just published, price Twopence, 


RoOMANISM, the RELIGION of TERROR. 
24 . Oration ae = the Literary —* = 
street, Fitzroy-square, on Sunday Evening, Decem| . 
by Samugr’ Pariiire Day, formerly a Monk of the Order of 
the Presentation. 

E. Truelove, John-street; J. Watson, Queen’s Head-passage, 
Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers, 





Just published, in 1 vol., price ls, 6d., 
PORTRAITURE ,OF MORMONISM. 
By G. Sexrow, M.D., Ph. D. 

“The doctrines of the eternity of matter, baptism for the 
dead, Xe., are discussed in an able and erudite manner.”—Dr, 
Medina, M.A., LL.B. 

“ Dr. Sexton has certainly in these interesti Pages dug a 
grave deep enough to furnish a dormitory for all the Lousalied 
now in England.—British Banner. 

London: W. Strange, Paternoster-row. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, and sent post-iree on enclosing 18 stamps to the author, 
27, Goldsmith’s-place, Hackney-road, 





taining important Information relative to the Property, 
Patronage, and Working of the State-Church; Modern 
Church Martyrology; &c. &c. Price Twopence, or Mounted on 
Rollers and Varnished, One Shilling. 
A SHILLING’S-WORTH ABOUT OUR 
STATE-CHURCH; exhibiting in a Popular Form many of the 
Evils of the Connection in Church and State. 


NEW SERIES OF TRACTS. 

1, CHURCH PROPERTY and REVENUES. 4d. 

2. “IT'S THE LAW;;” or, the CHURCHMAN’S 
DEFENCE of CHURCH-RATES EXAMINED. ld, 

3. THE CHURCH in CHAINS, 1d. 

4. SCOTLAND and its KIRK. 34d. 

5. FACTS and FIGURES RELATING to the 
IRISH CHURCH. 2d. 

6. THE CHURCH in WALES, 
ADDRESS to CHURCHMEN. 1d., or 6s. per 100. 
ADDRESS to WESLEYANS, 44., or 4s. per 100, 

“ We have read them all (the Tracts) with attention, and see 
ecarcely a sentence in them that we would wish to alter. In 
their substance they are most truthful, and in their manner they 
are clear, calm, and serious. Altogether they are wisely adapted 
to their purpose, and we wish them the widest possible circula- 
tion.” — British Quarterly Review. 

London: 4, Crescent, Blackfriars; and all Booksellers. 











Now published, 
V ILD FLOWERS for CHILDREN. By 
Mr. HONEYSUCKLE. Price 1s, 
MASTER WOODBINE’S ALPHABET. 1s, 
THE YOUNG LADYBIRD’S ALPHABET. 6d. 
A GOOD CHILD’s ALPHABET, 4d, 
THE TINY ALPHABET. 24. 
Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves, twopence the set. 
ALL COLOURED, 
THE FLOWER and the STAR, or the Course of the Stream ; a 
Child’s Story, with Twenty-five Engravings, Is. 6d. 
C, Honeysuckle, 85, Hatton-garden, London. 





Just published, price 4d.; post-free, six penny stamps. 


ECIPES and REMEDIES for preserving and 
: beautifying the HAIR. the SKIN, and the TEETH. By 
the Author of * What is Health ?” 
“* Thislittle work is decidedly the best of the kind that we 
have ever seen. No lady who values health, or prizes beauty, 
should be without it.”— Ladies’ Magazine. 


WHAT is HEALTH? HOW it is LOST, and 
| HOW RECOVERED.—Giving much useful information relative 
to the Maintenance and Recovery of Health, with a Table of the 
Comparative Digestibility of One Hundred different Articles of 
Diet ; Remarks on Patent Medicines, &c, Price 6d.; post-free, 
for eight penny stamps, 


NEUROTONICS ; or the Art of Strengthening 
the Nerves, being an outline of a New Method of curing Disease, 
Debility, Melancholy, Ner , &e., &e., by inereasing the 
Vital Power or Nervous Energy of the System, 

By D. Navier, M.D, 
Price 4d. ; post-free, for six penny stamps. 

Sold by Neville and Boydd, 23, Maddox-street, Regent-street, 
London. 

N.B, The three works sent post-free for eighteen penny 
stamps. 





DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION, 
Price 1s.; by Post, ls. 6d, 


HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 

“ Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 
An Address to the Young, the Delicate, the Valetudinarian, 
| and Invalid; instructive of how to avert many of the illnesses of 
life; and showing, also, the resources we have within ourselves 








| to remedy them and live again. 


Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
till five; evenings, seven till nine, 





GASSAE RAS CHOCOLATE. — Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE’S nutritive, health - restoring, AROMATIC 
CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. 
This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the SASSAFRAS 
root, which has been long held in great estimation for its puri- 
fying and alterative properties. The AROMATIC QUALITY 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids uire 
for breakfast and evening repast to PROMOTE DIGESTION, 
and to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper may, in a great measure, be attributed the frequene 
of cases of INDIGESTION generally termed BILIOUS, It 
has been found highly beneficial in correeting the state of the 
digestive organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases 
of DEBILITY of the STOMACH, and a sluggish state of the 
liver and intestines, ioning flatul , costiveness, &c., and 
in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. 

Sold in pound packets, price 4s., —o Patentee, 12, SOUTH- 
AMPTON-STREET, STRAND, LONDON; by appointed 
Agents, Chemists, and others, N.B, For a list of Agents, see 

| Bradshaw’s Sixpenny Guide, 
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NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY 
BARTON.” 


This day is published, feap. 8vo., gilt edges, price 5s., 
THE MOORLAND COTTAGE. 


A TALE. 
By the Author of “ Mary Barton.” 
With Illustrations by Birket Foster, 


THE ALPHA; 
OR, FIRST PRINCIPLE OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


A philosophical — into the nature of Truth. The work is 
narrative in form; the incidents poetical; its style familiar; 
and, whilst it possesses the stirring interest of the novel, it 
renders the highest philosophy easily comprehensible, and proves 
rational happiness to be within the reach of all men, 

8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. 


(MISS BARRETT.) 
Uniform with the New — oe Robert Browning’s Poetical 
orks, 
In 2 thick vols., foolscap 8vo., 16s. 

*©We close these volumes by a poet and the wife of a poet with 
deep admiration and reverence. . . . Mrs. Browning is probably, 
of her sex, the first imaginative writer England has produced in 
any age. She is, beyond comparison, the first poetess of her 
own.” —dtheneum, 


** Mrs. Browning is a born singer—a poet by the irresistib'e 
decree of Nature. .. There is music in her mind, and that music 
becomes resonant in verse. Except Tennyson, there is no living 
writer of whom this is so essential a characteristic. Except Ten- 
nyson, there is no living writer to whom we should sooner point 
as an example of a born poet.”— Leader. 

“The women of England have reason to be proud of Mrs. 
Browning ; nor do we know where, in the annals of any litera- 
ture, to seek a poetess who has more fairly earned a high and 
enduring position among the laurelled celebrities of the world.” 
Weekly News. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 
oR, 
CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
By Georce Littie Craik, M.A. 
With Portraits. 
4 vols. post 8vo,, £2 23, 

* Great industry and minute research are apparent in almost 
every page. Mr. Craik happily unites excellence of style with 
patieut erudition.”—Chronicle. 














AN ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
The Cheap Edition of the 


WORKS 
Or 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Uniformly printed in Crown 8vo,, with Frontispieces. Cor- 
rected and Revised threughout, with new Prefaces by the 
Author, 8 vols. crown 8vo. 32s. 6d. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
OLIVER TWIST. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
AMERICAN NOTES, 





SKETCHES BY BOZ, 
Also, 
NOVELS AND TALES 
oF 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


CHEAP EDITION, 


Uniformly printed in Crown 8vo., with Frontispieces, Cor- 
rected and Revised throughout, with new Prefaces by the 
Author, 


PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SO FP @' LP IN. 
Cloth, 3s. 


RIEN ZT; 
The LAST of the TRIBUNES. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


CLIFFOR D. 
Cloth, 3s, 6d. 
PEL HA M; 
Or, The ADVENTURES of a GENTLEMAN, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
EUGENE 
Cloth, 3s, 6d. 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 
Cloth, 5s. 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly; and 186, Strand. 


A.B. 


A RA M. 





EXPOSITOR. 


No. 7, of December 14, 1850, 
PRICE ONLY THREEPENCE, 
WITH TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS: 

Smithfield Club Cattle Show—Cattle, Sheep, Pigs. Eight Illus- 
trations. 

Machinery at the Palace of Industry. 

Furness and Lanton’s Morticing Machine. Two Diagrams; 

Sharp’s Improved Paddle Wheel. With Illustration. 

Farm Fire Engine, Force Pump, and Irrigator. With Illustra- 
tion. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES.—The Curfew of New Smithfield; How to 
Reform the Patent Laws; Agricultural Industry, 

Articles Announced for Exhibition, 

Committee of Appeal. 

Remington’s Improvements in Locomotive, Marine, and Sta- 
tionary Engines. With Two Illustrations. 

Birmingham Cattle and Poultry Show. 

Islington Cattle Market. Ground Plan. 

Simpson and Shiptou’s Reciprocating Engine—Rep'y to ‘‘ Ex- 
positor,” No. 1, with Answer. Four Diagrams. 

Electric Telegraph Alarum. With Two Engravings. 

Foreign Intelligence about the Great Exhibition— Germany. 

Manufacturing Industry of France—First Letter : Sevres Porce- 


lain. 

The First Meeting of the Royal Commissioners in the Palace of 
Industry. 

Decision as to Decorating the Building. 

Hewitson’s Claim to the Original Invention of Sunderland 
Gauge—* Expositor,” No. 5, 

Lieut.-Col. Yule’s Letter on his Floating Breakwater—Reply to 
** Expositor,” No. 1. 

Salisbury Catule Show. 

Published by J. Clayton, Jun., 265, Strand; and 223, Picca- 


dilly; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town 
and Country. Price 3d.; Stamped, free by post, 4d. 





This day is published, price Three Halfpence, No. 2 of 
L=#!¢8 HUNT’S JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS. 
A Singular Archbishop.—The 8 dre] Earl of Oxford, &c. Ke. 
By Leigh Hunt. 

Schiller’s Thekla. By Parson Frank. 
New Books speaking for themselves. 
The Ford: a River story. By Charles Ollier, 
A Digression to Durham. By John Ackerlos, 
Extracts from Books in general. 
Talk of the Week. 
Fragments. 

No. | contains articles by Leigh Hunt, Thos, Carlyle, Walter 
Savage Landor, &c. 

Publishing Office, 300, Strand. 








This day, price Twopence, with a Representation of a London 
Costermonger, engraved from a Daguerreotype by Beard, 


No. I. of 
| ONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON 
POOR: 
A Cyclopedia of the Social Condition and Earnings of 
THOSE THAT WILL WORK— 
THOSE THAT CANNOT WORK— 
AND THOSE THAT WILL NOT WORK. 
By Henry Mayuew, 

The Special Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, and 
originator of the Tomens “On Labour and the Poor” in that 
Journal, 

Office, 69, Fleet-street. 


NEW POLITICAL AND LITERARY PUBLICATION, 
Publishing weekly, price One Penny, 
HE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. 


Edited by G, JULIAN Harney. 

This publication is the fearless advocate of Freedom of Opinion, 
the Rights of Labour, the Sovereignty of the People, and the 
Fraternity of Nations. 

*,* The “ Friend of the People” contains special information 
of the proceedings of Trades Unions, ‘* Strikes,” and the pro- 
gress of CoUperative aud Labour Associations. 


London: Published by 8, Y. Collins, 113, Fleet-street: and of 
all Booksellers and News-agents. 


ETTERS to the HIERARCHIES, by Roserrt 
Owen. Also to RICHARD COBDEN, ESQ, M.P. With 
Observations on the Means of Well-placing, Well-employing, 
and Well-educating the Population; and other Intersting 
Matter. In ROBEKT OWEN’S JOURNAL, Nos. 7 and 8, 
No. 9 will containa LETTER to the CHARTISTS, and to 
the CABINE’ MINISTERS, 
Published weekly by Clayton, 265, Strand; and Watson, Queen’s 
Head-passage, Paternoster-row. Price Id, and in monthly 
parts, 


N ENQUIRY into the PHILOSOPHY and 

RELIGION of SHAKSPEARE, By W. J. Bircu, M.A., 

New Inn Hall, Oxon, Author of the “‘ Real and Ideal.” Let- 
tered, in cloth, price 4s. 

“A curious and even an attractive book. It is pervaded by a 
distinct purpose, sustained by zealand industry. The defence of 
* Othello’ against the charge of ‘ Lago's’ insufficiency of motive, 
and the estimate of ‘ Cassio’s’ character, exhibit thought and 
criticism.” —Spectator. 

“ This is one of the most marvellous books produced in the 
nineteenth century. ‘The author is in earnest, and his book is a 
serious and awe-inspiring work.”—Tabiet. 

* The task of testing the great bard's religious sentiments in a 
manner most legitimate, has been ably accomplished by Mr. 
Birch, The book throws much additional light on the real 
structure of Shakspeare’s mind.” —Weekly Dispatch, 

“Mr. Birch’s attempt is to remove the veil that wraps the 
poet, curious to see whether or not his countenance ‘ shineth as 
that of angel.’ This unveiling Mr. Birch does with a daring, 
but a gentle hand.”— Leamington Courier, 

“Mr. Birch’s book is an elaborate and systematic exposition 
of the natural history of Shakspere’s opinions—eloquent with 
facts, minute in analysis, faithful in detail, and impartial in 
execution. It is an anodyne to the parched spirit to turn to the 
fresh pages of Mr. Birch—redolent of a manly and dignifiea 
criticism, which keeps close to truth and disdains to pander to 
omuipotent opinion.”’— Reasoner. 


C, Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, 














SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 7 


Hew Christmas Books. 


MR. THACKERAY’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK 





THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE, 


A new Picture Book, Drawn and Wri 
Mr. M.A. TiTMarsu. — 
Price 5s., plain; 7s. 6d., coloured, 


A NEW FAIRY TALE. 





(Just ready, 


THE KINC OF THE COLDEN RIVER; 


Or, THE BLACK BROTHERS, 
With Ilustrations by Ricuarp Doyze. 


(Just ready, 


New Works, now ready, 
TABLE TALK. 


By Leton Hunt. 
One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth gilt, price 7s, 


PIQUE. A NOVEL. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 


CONVERSATIONS OF COETHE 
WITH ECKERMANN. 
Translated from the German by Joun Oxenrorp, 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo., cloth, price 24s, 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND 
AGNES GREY; 


With a Selection of the Literary Remains of ELLIS and ACTON 
BELL, and a Biographical Notice of both Authors, 
By Currer Bew. 
One Volume, small post 8vo., cloth, price 6s, 














London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLD WORDs, 
On the 21st instant will be published, price 2d., the 39th Num- 


ber of 
OUSEHOLD WORDS — 


Conducted by CHaRLes Dickens, being a 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
CONTENTS, 

A Christmas Pudding, 
Christmas in Lodgings. Christmas in India, 
Christmas in the Navy. Christmas in theFrozenRegions 
Christmas among the London | Christmas-Day in the Bush. 

Poor and Sick. Household Christmas Carols. 
N.B.—The First VoLuME of the “ HousgEHOLD Narrative 
OF CURRENT Events,” being a Complete Annual Register for 
1850, with a Copious Index, will be ready early in January, 
price 3s, 
London: Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


UNCH’S ALMANACK!!! 
Will be published on Monday, December 23, 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH, 
Price 3d.; Stamped, 4d. 
London: Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


A Christmas Tree. 








COMPLETION OF PENDENNIS. 
This day is published, in Two Vols. 8vo., price 26s., 
P BS D ££ A BS foe 
By W. M. THACKERAY, 
Author of “ Vanity Fair,” ‘‘ The Great Hoggarty Diamond,” 


&e. &e. 
With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the Author, 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





On the First of a, 1851, will be published, Part I., price7d., 

and No. L., price l4d., ofa 

COLLECTED EDITION OF THE 
RITINGS of DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
The Series will commence with the History of 
ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 

And hereafter a number will be published every Wednesd 
and a part on the first of every month, until completed. 
London: Published at the Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street ; and 

sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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In royal 12mo., 7s. 6d., boards, 
ORAL PHILOSOPHY; or, the Duties of 
Man, Individual, Domestic, and Social. Second Edition. 


Pp. 440. 

THE SAME, The People’s Edition. Royal 8v0y 
pp- 116, 2s, sewed. 

Also, by the same Author, i 

A SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY. Fifth Edition. 
2 vols., 8vo., £1 1s. boards. , 

ELEMENTS of PHRENOLOGY. With Illus- 
trations. Seventh Edition, 12mo., 3s. 6d. boards. 2 

THE CONSTITUTION of MAN. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo., 8s. cloth. 

THE SAME. People’s Edition. Royal 8vo., 
ls. 6d. sewed. 

THE SAME. Abridged Edition for Schools and 
Families. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Longman and Co, 
Edinburgh: Maclachlan, Stewart, and Co. 





A New Edition, enlarged, price 6s.. 


ETTERS on the TRUTHS CONTAINED 
in POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. By Herpert MaYo, 
M.D., Formerly Senior Surgeon of Middlesex Hospital, Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology in King’s College, F.R.S., F.G.8» 


+» Se. 
” William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


London: Printed by Roszat PaumuEn (of No. 3, Chepstow-terrace, inthe 
Parish of Kensington, Middlesex), at the Office of Robert Palmer and 








Joseph Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, in the Parish of St. 
Dunstan-in-the: West, in the City of London; and published by yey 
Cxarron,junr. of and at the Pub in 
Parish of St. Clement 
December 14, 1350, 


lishing-office, No. 268, Strand, 
Danes, in the City of W ) 
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